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EDITORIAL 


IT is one of the curiosities of our time that democracy 
should have suffered such severe and sudden defeats. No 
doubt democracy has itself been to blame. It has taken for 
granted that any one could be a member of a democracy, 
which was true. But also it has taken it for granted that 
any one could be a good member of a democracy, which is 
not true. The democratic ideal is the hardest of all poli- 
tical ideals to carry through to success. It supposes that the 
majority will be wise, and that cannot be taken for 
granted. That a majority shall be wise can only be achieved 
by careful and deliberate means, by well-planned educa- 
tion, by gradual apprenticeship to political science, by re- 
strained moral doctrine, by the inspiration of noble ideals. 
Now the last thing thought of was a deliberately planned 
democracy. Votes had to be given at once to all. The 
people was told that it was the arbiter of its own destinies. 
Conscience was to be free and unfettered. Education was 
the business not of moralists, but of teachers. Doctrine was 
to be banned from the schools. 

No doubt this ideal of political equality (as far as that 
went) was not only right as an ideal, but also easily cap- 
able of achievement. But in a world where wealth was 
worshipped and no counter doctrine was permitted poli- 
tical equality only led to the demand for economic 
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equality. Why should it not, if wealth is held in front of 
democracy as an end worth a man’s while? But economic 
equality is not only wrong as an ideal; it is also impos. 
sible of achievement in a democracy. It can be achieved, 
but only by a tyranny. Only unlimited force can bring it 
about. Nor has it the power of endurance, for it is con- 
trary to the variety in man. The United States which 
passed from the first ideal to the second finds that demo- 
cracy is impotent to achieve the second ideal, though only 
democracy can achieve the first. Russia which had had no 
experience of the first was quickly in the hands of those 
to whom equality of wealth alone, since they were mate- 
rialists, was worth having. Political equality, like liberty 
or justice or honour, was a mental concept, a spiritual 
ideal, which had no true value. Abstract justice is not 
even desired by the Leninist. His courts of law are gov- 
erned by reasons of state, and deliberately so. 

In Germany the case is a little different. The war treaties 
imposed a different condition. Moreover, a definite at- 
tempt was being made in Germany to propagate degen- 
eracy. Hitler maintains with some show of reason that this 
propaganda was financed by Jewish money. Certainly the 
whole movement of nudism has collapsed under the new 
regime. The nudist craze was against the ideal of human 
restraint. The new force does recognise the spiritual value 
of life, and is opposed to the debasement of the will which 
is now being propagated here in our country by forces that 
are ignorantly lending themselves to degeneracy. 

It would be difficult to prove that the Jews were really 
responsible for the indecencies in German literature, art, 
life; but even when themselves moral, people are often 
found financing immoral entertainments, not for the sake 
of the evil effects, but frankly for the sake of the monetary 
return from them. No one would compare the two cases 
as parallel, nevertheless Isabella of Spain began her great 
rule of Spain by expelling the Jews. In neither case was 
religion at the back of the policy, but a fear that the in- 
fluence of the Jews was opposed to the deeper spiritual 
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values of life. The complaint in Spain was the same as in 
Germany, that the national conscience was being dulled 
by forces which were concerned only with ideals that were 
financial. The Queen claimed that the immoralities of her 
father’s reign were exploited by them in the interests of 
greed. We would not assert that the cases are parallel. We 
have no means of knowing the truth or falsehood of Hit- 
ler’s accusations, for the censorship is too strict for us to 
know what really has happened or to be able to trust the 
government’s arguments, since no criticism of them is 
allowed. 

The point is that democracy has disappeared from the 
ideals of most of the so-called great nations (really big 
nations, which is not quite the same. Only the future will 
judge which were really great), and they have been re- 
placed by dictatorships. But it is most probable that this 
is a stage needed to train men to be fit for democracy. A 
better way would be the Catholic faith. Perhaps that is 
what will happen in England. We seem to be the least 
successful over our dictatorships in history or in contem- 
porary life. It looks as though we are being led another 
and a finer way to the new culture and the new age. In 
Italy some way has been found to combine dictatorship 
and the Faith. It has been possible only because the Pope 
impressed himself on the situation and demanded rights 
which at length were given. The Papal international posi- 
tion alone made this possible apart (if one can ever think 
of it apart) from the over-ruling grace of God. In Germany 
there is no one to fight for Protestant freedom, so that free- 
dom has gone overboard. Yet in Germany the international 
Church was known to need satisfying, and has been ‘ satis- 
fied.’ The Kulturkampf had already too recently proved 
that need. We look for an age in which politically man will 
be brought to a finer democracy and religiously find unity 
in the Catholic faith. 

EpITor. 
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THE significant date, October gth, 1845, recalls a crisis in 
the religious development of an individual, and through 
him in the religious history of England. But it has also a 
significance in quite another sphere, since it marks the end 
of an epoch in university history: with the repression of 
the Tractarian Movement Laudian Oxford finally ceased 
to be. Newman realised his defeat in his campaign on be- 
half of dogmatic religion, and recognised his conquerors. 
‘The men who had driven me from Oxford,’ he admits in 
the Apologia, * were distinctly the Liberals.” And again: 
‘I found no fault with the Liberals; they had beaten me in 
a fair field.’ With this Matthew Arnold agrees; but he, 
while admitting that other and more intelligent forces were 
arrayed against the Movement, less politely characterises 
the liberalism on which it broke as ‘ middle-class liberal- 
ism.”* The effects of the Movement persisted in the country 
at large; but the Movement itself could no longer be pro- 
perly regarded as peculiarly the Oxford Movement. As for 
Oxford itself, Mark Pattison observed that, if he had gone 
to sleep in 1845, and been awakened in 1850, he would 
have found himself in a new world.‘ For the time being 
the University abandoned its previous interest in theologi- 
cal controversies, and directed its attention upon itself and 
its specific function, upon the educational demands of the 
age and its own response to them. The inevitable liberal 
reaction, as soon as it gathered force, and this soon hap- 
pened, rudely thrust aside as irrelevant all the debatable 
issues that had made life uncomfortable during the past 
decade, and forced to the front the solitary question of 





1p. 203. 

4p. 214. 

* Culture and Anarchy, p. 23 (Popular Edition). 
* Memoirs, p. 236. 
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University reform. Theology gave place to education, as 
the absorbing topic of the day. 


This sudden revolution, this complete change in the in- 
tellectual centre of gravity, lends a certain colour to the 
conclusion that the Movement acted as a brake, and pre- 
vented the University from fulfilling its proper duty. 
Goldwin Smith, who in spite of his comparative youth was 
one of the prominent figures in the reaction, did not hesi- 
tate to subscribe to this conclusion, and even gave it pub- 
licity. He thought that, ‘if it had not been for the Class 
List which kept a certain number of us working at classics 
and mathematics, the University would have been a mere 
battlefield of theologians.’® At the end of his life Mark Pat- 
tion, whose judgements on men and things never mel- 
lowed with increasing years, expressed agreement with this 
extreme view in his Memoirs. In a single sweeping sen- 
tence he left his final opinion to posterity: ‘ Probably there 
was no period of our history during which, I do not say 
science or learning, but even the ordinary study of the 
classics was so profitless or at so low an ebb as during the 
progress of the Tractarian controversy." It may be 
doubted, however, whether he would have given utterance 
to so condemnatory a judgment at an earlier period, when 
the memory of his own formative years was still fresh in 
his mind. At any rate, in his paper on Learning in the 
Church of England written in 1863, he identified the 
Movement in its first phase with ‘a revival of the spirit of 
learned research,” and recalled the taunt once levelled at 
the leaders that they laid the road to truth through learn- 
ing, thus excluding the plain and unlettered man from sal- 
vation.* If this was so, and undoubtedly the taunt had a 
basis of fact, their influence educationally must have been 





* Correspondence, p. 269. 
* Memoirs, p. 237. 

" Essays, 11, p. 269. 

* Ibid, p. 270. 
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for the good. It is a commonplace to-day that research falls 
within the scope of a University; but that was hardly appre. 
ciated, as it should have been, in Oxford a century ago. 
Newman, for example, took patristics as his particular line, 
and Pusey Oriental studies; and they were, both of them, 
men. who did not let time hang idle on their hands. Con. 
scious that the study of theology had fallen into neglect in 
the University, they attempted to make provision for it by 
establishing a house to enable young graduates to pursue 
their chosen branch of research; and they failed only be. 
cause Tractarian sympathies had become an obstacle toa 
young man’s advancement in life. 

To Newman’s personal influence over the University 
there are many witnesses. We may take two. Dean Lake 
records that his ‘ influence, direct and indirect, over nearly 
all the more thoughtful of the undergraduates . . . . wasa 
thing which it is difficult now to describe . . . . without 
either the appearance or the reality of exaggeration.” Like- 
wise, Principal Shairp asserts that only the two extremes 
of Oxford society, the older dons and the younger under- 
graduates, remained unaffected, except in so far as the for- 
mer were moved to opposition, the middle section, consist- 
ing of the junior fellows and the senior undergraduates in 
general, falling under it.*? However, an American, C. A. 
Bristed, who spent five years at Cambridge at that time, 
and afterwards wrote an account of his experiences, Five 
Years in a British University, derived a different impression 
from a short visit paid to Oxford. He put a question about 
the Movement to a room full of Christ Church under- 
graduates, and received the unexpected reply: ‘ We leave 
all that to the M.A.’s.’ It would not seem that this 
answer was really representative of University opinion. In 
what direction Newman exerted the power he wielded, it 
is hardly necessary to explain here; he certainly never al- 





* Memorials, p. 29. 
° Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, p. 241. 
Mp. 182. 
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lowed his young followers to be diverted from the object 
for which they had been sent to the University. An anec- 
dote related by Dean Lake illustrates his attitude towards 
those men whose studies were disturbed by a premature 
and unwholesome interest in the questions brought to the 
front by the Movement. When told of an over-ardent and 
zealous Newmanite, popularly reputed to talk of nothing 
but baptismal regeneration, who had just been plucked in 
Responsions, he caustically remarked, ‘He must go twice 
round Christ Church meadow on his knees repeating the 
As in Praesenti.’* 

It is more pertinent to enquire here what those studies 
were which Oxford imposed upon its members as condi- 
tions for its degrees. Sir Henry Acland, one of the early 
advocates of the teaching of science in the University, 
stated in a memorandum drawn up by him for Dr. Pusey’s 
biographers, that ‘the science studies of the University 
were from various causes almost extinct .. . . The intellect 
of the University was wholly given to ecclesiastical and 
theological questions. All physical science was discoun- 
tenanced.”** ‘That was a serious lacuna. But there were 
others almost, if not quite, as serious. Owing to a mis- 
taken etymology, it had come to be assumed that a Univer- 
sity was an institution in which, according to Dr. John- 
son’s definition, ‘ all arts and faculties are taught,’ and this 
may be accepted as the ideal. Now Oxford had preserved, 
through all the changes and vicissitudes that it had under- 
gone in the course of centuries, the external framework of 
the medieval university. It still retained in name, if hardly 
in fact, the three higher faculties of Theology, Law, and 
Medicine, and the lower faculty of Arts. In fact, however, 
the higher faculties had only a nominal existence, and may 
be disregarded, since the University made practically no 
provision for teaching the subjects that pertained to them, 
and conferred its degrees in them without much regard to 





% Memorials, p. 49. 
'’ Henry Acland, by J. B. Atlay, p. 133. 
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the qualifications, or even the competence, of the candi. 
dates. The one faculty that really survived was the lower 
faculty of Arts, and that certainly did not embrace all the 
subjects that might legitimately be included under it. It 
is difficult for us to convince ourselves, but none the less 
essential if we are to understand what Oxford stood for 
during the first half of last century, that, if we leave Res. 
ponsions out of account as being merely subsidiary, the 
Bachelor’s degree was conferred on the results of a single 
examination, in which—and this is the important point— 
the same subjects were offered by all the candidates, the 
only difference being that candidates were permitted, if 
they so wished, to present themselves for ‘honours,’ which 
meant a considerably wider range of reading and also a 
considerably higher standard of attainment than was 
demanded of candidates for the ordinary examination. This 
‘Public Examination,’ as it was called, embraced three 
branches: 


1. The Rudiments of Religion, which meant the Gos- 
pels in Greek, the Thirty-Nine Articles, the Evidence of 
Religion. 

2. Literae Humaniores, which included a competent 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, Rhetoric 
and Moral Philosophy as drawn from Greek and Latin 
writers, Logic, and Latin composition. 

3. The Elements of Mathematics and Physics. 


Such a system, however defective in itself, however much 
it lay open to obvious objections, possessed one enormous 
advantage over that which has taken its place, in so far 
as it more directly contributed to form a definite and 
specific intellectual type on which the University had set 
its seal; all Oxford men passed through the same mill; and 
this fact helped to create a certain mental sympathy be- 
tween them, and to unite them more closely to one another 
than if their formative years had been spent in the pursuit 
of different branches of knowledge. So much may be al- 
lowed, even though the present system is to be regarded as 
an inevitable advance and a natural development. 
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The principle that all candidates should pursue the same 
course of studies, and submit to the same tests of profi- 
ciency, so far from being novel, was almost coincident with 
the rise of the University, when the term ‘ Arts’ was em- 
ployed to denote the seven subjects comprised in the Tri- 
vium and Quadrivium, and they were considered to in- 
clude all that was necessary for education, short of the sub- 
jects that fell within the range of one or other of the 
higher or professional faculties. The specification of the 
branches of knowledge required, as outlined above, how- 
ever, went back no further than the beginning of the cen- 
tury when the combined efforts of three men, Eveleigh of 
Oriel, Parsons of Balliol, and Jackson of Christ Church, 
stirred the University from its lethargy, and effected a 
necessary reform. Through their unremitting exertions it 
was brought about that the Laudian Code, in so far as it 
regulated the exercises necessary for degrees in Arts, in 
practice a pretentious anachronism, was swept clear away, 
and a simpler, and in anticipation a more effective, system 
substituted. The theoretical basis of the new system, its 
claim to acceptance in preference to its predecessor, was 
not elaborated for some years, and then only under the 
pressure of a controversy initiated by a group of writers in 
the Edinburgh Review, who chose the time when Oxford 
had taken its own self-reformation in hand as the fitting 
occasion to launch a determined and sustained attack. The 
Oxford champions were two in number, Edward Copleston 
and John Davison, both of Oriel. The controversy, as is 
usual, ranged over a multiplicity of subjects, but much, 
though perhaps vital then, now seems quite irrelevant. 
One remark, however, is in place here: the standpoint 
adopted by the two Oxford protagonists, and accepted 
without question by their successors, was that a University 
primarily existed, not to further the advance of knowledge, 
hot even to equip young men directly and immediately for 
a professional career, but simply to form an intellectual 
character in its members. In the debate upon the relative 
advantages of a ‘ useful’ or of a ‘liberal’ education, Ox- 
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ford took up the cause of the latter, and claimed that it 
was the supreme end of a University to provide a ‘ liberal’ 
education. What was meant by this term, may fitly be given 
in Newman’s words: ‘ This process of training, by which 
the intellect, instead of being formed or sacrificed to some 
particular or accidental purpose, some specific trade or 
profession, or study or science, is disciplined for its own 
sake, for the perception of its own proper object, and for 
its own highest culture, it is called Liberal Education." 

This they came to regard at Oxford as the ideal that 
Oxford had set before itself through the centuries. In 1830 
when various modifications of the Examination Statute 
were under discussion, Newman expressed his fear that, 
in certain circumstances, examiners would be appointed 
‘likely to make great innovations, losing sight completely 
of those old principles which . . . . the Provost had kept in 
view.’** Chief among ‘ those old principles’ was the prin- 
ciple that mathematics should be studied at the Univer- 
sity, not as a branch of science, but as an element in a 
liberal education. On this occasion a paper of questions 
was circulated among the College Tutors by a committee 
appointed by the Heads of Houses, and Newman, being 
still in name a Tutor of Oriel, was asked to express his 
opinion. His attitude towards the important question at 
issue, is revealed in his answers which he transcribed in 
1851, when he was engaged in writing The Idea of a Uni- 
versity, and to which he added a note in 1874, ‘I am not 
sure that this paper is not worth keeping, though I have 
not the means of judging that it is.” The answer which is 
pertinent here, runs as follows: ‘At present the mathemati- 
cal classification is in practice quite different from the 
classification in Litt. Humaniores; it is in fact an order of 
individual merit. This is an anomaly. The framers of the 
original Statute wisely regarded mathematics as an instru- 
ment of mental culture; and had appointed the same ex- 





4 Idea of a University, p. 152. 
15 Letters and Correspondence, 1, p. 220. 
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amination and examiners for both mathematics and clas- 
sics. Could we possibly return to the old system by chang- 
ing the title from ‘In Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis ’ 
to ‘In Geometria Veterum,’ (i.e. Euclid, Newton, etc.), 
rewarding mathematical proficiency, as such, by one or 
more prizes or scholarships distinct from the Schools?’ 
Froude’s view on the same subject, which coincides with 
that of Newman, is given in a paper, published in his 
Remains.*® It is worthy of notice that he considered aca- 
demical distinctions to serve two ends, the direction of 
education and the advancement of knowledge; and that he 
thought the former to be the scope of ‘ the honours of the 
Schools,’ whereas the latter was to be encouraged by the 
award of prizes and scholarships for proficiency in certain 
specified subjects. 

Mark Pattison, who fought strenuously by pen and voice 
to make Oxford realise the true idea of a University, as 
he conceived it, seems to have been well acquainted with, 
and to have drawn much of his inspiration from Newman’s 
Dublin Discourses. In his Memoirs he remarks that ‘if 
there were anyone in the whole of Oxford, who could be 
supposed capable of attaining to a complete conception of 
what instruction ought to be, it was the author, of those 
Discourses, and questions whether he, in his Oxford days, 
ever approached the ‘ magnificent ideal of a national insti- 
tute, embracing and representing all knowledge, and mak- 
ing this knowledge its own end.’*’ It is practically certain 
that he did not. That conception came with the wisdom 
of riper years, and there is little doubt that Sir William 
Hamilton’s articles** in the Edinburgh Review planted the 
first seed of it in his mind. 

Although it is by all means to be conceded that the man 
who has passed through Oxford should be, in the words of 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, ‘ remarkable less for something 





"11, P. 325-334- 
Memoirs, p. 95. 
‘8 Collected in his Discussions on Philosophy, etc. 
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he can take out of his wallet and exhibit for knowledge, 
than for being something, and that ‘something’ a man of 
unmistakable intellectual breeding, whose trained judg. 
ment we can trust to choose the better and reject the 
worse,”*® yet it must also be allowed that Newman's view of 
knowledge as instrumental in education prevented him 
from grasping to the full that knowledge in itself has cer. 
tain claims, apart from its educational value, and that a 
University exists, if not to promote the advance of know- 
ledge, although this is a precarious position to take up, 
certainly to transmit to the future the accumulated know- 
ledge of the past. Canon Oakeley, once a Fellow of Balliol, 
after his conversion had a certain experience of Catholic 
education, and the contrast he draws between it and the 
Oxford ideal of his time will serve to illustrate the essential 
characteristic of the latter. “Ihe difference,’ he says, ‘ be- 
tween the existing English Catholic idea of education and 
that to which we were accustomed at Oxford is ....a 
fundamental one; the one making the formation of 
(mental) character its great aim, the other the storing of 
the mind with a certain amount of valuable facts. Hence 
our acquirements seem to Catholics ‘limited,’ and their 
intellectual character and habits seem to us shallow and 
desultory. We used to aim at knowing one or two things 
well, they aim at knowing many things respectably. * Non 
omnia possumus omnes,’ was our motto; they look less to 
the utilisation of particular fortes, and deal with men more 
en masse. This difference is a very radical one, and extends 
to other things. It is the fault of us Catholics, I think, to 
make too little allowance for the distinctions of individual 
character, both moral and inteellectual; it was the fault of 
Oxford that the range of intellectual pursuits was, as a 
general rule, far too narrow.’”° 

It must also be remembered that the Tractarians had 
been College Tutors, and possessed the outlook of College 





19 On the Art of Writing, p. 10. 
20 Rambler, Jan. 1849, p. Pp. 373: 
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Tutors. Oxford was profoundly ignorant of its own his- 
tory. For two centuries the Colleges had usurped the func- 
tions of the Uniersity, and the University had surrendered 
into their hands its duties as a teaching body. It was only 
a shadow of its former self. To the Tractarians their Col- 
lege, not the University, it was that mattered most. But 
they hardly knew how each College had come to be what 
it was, a tiny University, or rather a school for young men 
too old for school, self-contained and self-sufficient, provid. 
ing from its own resources within its own walls all the in- 
struction that its junior members ever received. The 
Tractarians were vehement advocates of the tutorial sys- 
tem, first developed at Oriel as an effective educational 
agency at the beginning of the century, and soon adopted 
by Balliol, and afterwards by the other Colleges. 


But the reason for their preference of the tutorial system 
over the professorial was not entirely intellectual. The 
University had duties towards its junior members other 
than intellectual, and these, they held, it discharged 
through the Colleges, and the Colleges through the Tutors. 
There was, according to Newman, a standing difference oi 
opinion among religious men whether or not a tutorship 
was compatible with the vow taken at ordination. The 
general consensus of opinion tended towards the view that 
it was fundamentally incompatible, and only tolerable in 
certain circumstances and for a time. Newman himself, 
however, took the line that the tutorial office was one of 
the various modes in which the vow could be fulfilled, and 
maintained that it would have been the greatest of incon- 
sistencies in him to consider that office as merely secular. 
Newman dwelt on this topic fifty years later, when he re- 
plied to the congratulatory address from the Catholic Poor 
School Committee. ‘ When I was Public Tutor of my Col- 
lege at Oxford,’ he recalled on that occasion, ‘ I maintained, 
even fiercely, that my employment was distinctly pastoral. 
I considered that, by the Statutes of the University, a 
Tutor’s profession was of a religious nature. I never would 
allow that, in teaching the classics, I was absolved from 
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carrying on, by means of them, in the minds of my pupils, 
an ethical training. I considered a College Tutor to have 
the care of souls, and before I accepted the office I wrote 
down a private memorandum, that, supposing I could not 
carry out this view of it, the question would arise whether 
I could continue to hold it. To this principle I have been 
faithful through my life.’ If we grasp this, we can under- 
stand more completely what he implied when he spoke of 
Oxford as ‘the most religious University in the world,” 
and we can regard with more sympathy than perhaps other- 
wise we should do, the Tractarian attempts, successful for 
the time being, to keep Oxford as a close preserve of Angli- 
canism. 


When Newman was engaged in the composition of his 
Dublin Discourses, he determined ‘very deliberately and 
with good reasons’ to take Oxford as his point of departure; 
and wrote to tell Robert Ornsby what his intentions were. 
The latter, formerly Fellow of Trinity, concurred; and 


writing to express his agreement, brought out the two 
ideas, about which this somewhat discursive paper revolves. 
He gave two reasons for his view that Oxford might well 
be held up as the model, notwithstanding its deficiencies, 
which a Catholic University should seek to emulate. These 
were, put briefly: 


1. Catholic colleges in the British Isles, as on the con- 
tinent, tended to yield to the popular clamour for useful 
knowledge, whereas Oxford still maintained the true view 
of education as a mental discipline that found its end in 
the formation of intellectual character. 


2. Oxford was loyal to the principle of giving a religious 
colouring to all studies and of influencing all knowledge 
by faith, whereas the medieval conception of a University, 
as a studium generale under the patronage of the Church, 
had been completely swept away on the continent by the 
revolutionary movement. 





71 Essays, Il, 409. 





THE TRACTARIANS AND EDUCATION 


The views which had been formulated at Oxford in the 
stress of controversy, Newman said at Dublin, had grown 
into his whole system of thought, and become part of hiin- 
self.2? The Tractarian converts would one and all have 
subscribed to this statement as an expression of their own 
attitude. When they came into the Church, and explored 
their new surroundings, they found, of course, that the due 
place of religion in education was fully recognised, even 
taken for granted in a way in which it had not been even 
at Oxford. But they also found that the educational system 
pursued in the Catholic colleges, if not based on a differ- 
ent theory, was in its practical results opposed to the one to 
which they had been accustomed, and that the standard of 
achievement fell considerably below what it ought to have 
been. They did not altogether realise the disabilities under 
which Catholics had laboured for centuries. Hence there 
were mutual criticisms and mutual misunderstandings; 
and the question of education became the thorny subject 
of debate in the fifties. Eventually, however, old Catholics 
and Tractarian converts came to understand that the criti- 
cisms on one side and the other had a basis of truth; and 
each party consented to learn from the other, to the mutual 
advantage of both. 

HENRY TRISTRAM 





* Idea of a University, p. 4. 
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FEW books published in France during the War made so 
vivid an impression as the Voyage du Centurion, the young 
author of which already lay dead on the battle-field. It 
was not only that the book is one of the most revealing 
studies of spiritual experience in which, under a thin dis- 
guise, Ernest Psichari recorded the gradual orientation of 
his mind towards a belief in God, not only that the volume 
gave evidence of literary gifts of a very high order, but it 
was the fact of the author being none other than the 
grandson of Ernest Renan who had taken this means of 
announcing to the world his break-away from the philo- 
sophic and Liberal training of his youth and his approach- 
ing submission to the Catholic Church. The revelation, in- 
deed, came as no surprise to his intimate friends, nor to his 
mother who, remaining faithful to her own creed, yet 
shewed unusual sympathy with her son’s spiritual pere- 
grinations. And a few months later, Ernest’s friend, Henri 
Massis, in a little memorial volume, completed the tale of 
a conversion that had brought joy to Péguy and Claudel, 
and above all to Maritain, who for long years had been 
offering prayers on behalf of the friend of his boyhood. 
To-day, after many years, Ernest’s devoted sister, Hentri- 
ette Psichari, comes forward to supplement the story and 
with much frankness to correct some misapprehensions 
spread by Catholic admirers concerning her brother which 
seemingly caused annoyance to his relations.’ This inti- 
mate picture is all the more valuable that, coming from 
a non-Catholic source, it evades the striving after edifica- 
tion which is the common blot on spiritual biography, 
while it is animated throughout by warm sisterly affection. 
Thus we now know all that need be known concerning the 
gifted and impetuous young Frenchman, dying at the age 


1 Ernest Psichari, mon frére. By Henriette Psichari. (Plon, 
1933; fr. 13.50.) 
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of thirty-one, who had already proved that he had inherited 
much of the literary ability of his grandfather and who, 
but for the war, might have lived to become an ornament 
of the Dominican Order towards which all his hopes had 
tended during the last months of his life. 


Fully to appreciate the almost miraculous grace of 
Psichari’s conversion, one has to recall the special milieu 
in which his boyhood and adolescence were spent. His 
father, Jean Psichari, was a brilliant Greek scholar and his 
mother a woman of much culture and high principles, 
carrying with her the glamour of the Renan tradition, then 
at its most powerful over French thought. Thus the 
Psichari’s salon attracted all that was intellectual and liter- 
ary in Paris society and Ernest, with his younger brother, 
Michel—destined, he also, to a soldier’s death—was urged 
forward, as English boys very rarely are, in his studies and 
encouraged to take his share in the philosophic and polli- 
tical discussions that went on around him. In those years 
and in that circle to be the grandson of Ernest Renan was 
in itself an incentive to intellectual effort and a challenge 
to established principles. Of religious observances there 
would appear to have been none beyond baptism in the 
Greek Church. When Ernest was barely fifteen, the affatre 
Dreyfus began to convulse France and drew the excitable 
youth still deeper into the embittered controversies of the 
time, more especially into anti-clericalism and anti-militar- 
ism. He possessed, so his sister tells us, great personal 
charm, much vivacity and the promise of real literary 
ability, but also much instability of purpose, and before he 
was twenty he was caught up into the usual dissipations of 
Paris life. A deep and unreturned passion for a woman 
some years older than himself flung him into both lament- 
able excesses and into a state of melancholy so intense that 
at one moment he attempted suicide. The career so full of 
promise seemed about to end in disaster. 


If one wished to indicate briefly the two organisations 
most antipathetic to young Psichari by education and en- 
vironment the reply would have to be the army and the 
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Catholic Church. And it was precisely these two which 
were destined to be the means of his salvation. Banished 
into the country, so his sister relates, by his mother’s wise 
firmness, Ernest, for several months, tasted something of 
that solitude which in later years he was to find so marvel- 
lously beneficial. He was still wholly deaf to any spiritual 
appeal, but his vigorous temperament reacted against the 
state of futile lethargy into which he had sunk, and he came 
to see that what was essential to his well-being was firm 
discipline. That love of order and tradition, so deep-rooted 
in the French nature and so closely interwoven with her 
military spirit, awoke in him, and although exempt from 
the necessity, he determined to do his year of military ser- 
vice in a line regiment at Beauvais. So congenial did he 
find the life that, to the vast distress of family and friends 
alike, who regarded his action as equivalent to the sacrifice 
of his literary career, he enlisted as a non-commissioned 
officer in the colonial artillery. His first long term of for- 
eign service was in the Congo (1905-8). Later he qualified 
as an artillery officer at the Versailles Military College and 
spent the three great formative years of his life (1909-12) 
in Mauritania, winning much military distinction. The 
few months remaining to him were dedicated to literary 
work, to his reception into the Church and to his fervent 
life as a Catholic. Within three weeks of the outbreak of 
the war he lay dead by his guns, his rosary round his wrist. 


In his first novel, L’Appel aux Armes, Psichari develops 
the line of argument that drew him irresistibly to a mili- 
tary career, and compelled him to ‘embrace the cause of 
his forefathers in opposition to his father.’ The Capitaine 
Nangés, with his blind and staunch devotion to the army 
and the young artilleryman with his passionate longing 
for active service for France, represent between them the 
author’s own attitude, but the moral of the slight story is 
brought out too insistently to be artistic. The book is dedi- 
cated in affectionate terms to Péguy, traces of whose 
thought may be seen in the argument, and who, in return, 
devoted several eulogistic pages in his Victor-Marie, Comte 
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Hugo to the ‘ ami lointain, cher entre tous,’ who was ‘ con- 
tributing antique valour to the heroism of the Mauretanian 
campaigns—you who alone to-day, alone in modern times, 
know what silence is, and who for long months at a time 
have listened to silence.’ 

This was written in 1910, when Psichari was back in 
Africa as a lieutenant at the head of a flying column of 
native levies moving from one outlying French post in the 
desert to another and, in a word, living the life that was to 
be enshrined in his posthumous Voyage du Centurion. 
Maxence who, by a mere literary artifice, stands for Psi- 
chari himself—the book is frankly autobiographical—ex- 
pounds in the opening pages his moral attitude, the out- 
come of his education. Leading his detachment out into 
the desert as the representative of France, he enjoys an in- 
vigorating sense of freedom and of youth. 

‘But towards his own country he felt no gratitude. In- 
deed he hated her . . . . Nothing had opened up his heart 
to love, while everything, his secret anguish, his bitterness, 
his mental torment, all inclined him to hatred.’ 
~ It was his Voltairean father who had blundered, for Max- 
ence had a soul, and ‘ he could not reconcile himself to the 
belief that Truth and Purity were vain words, devoid of 
moral import.’ 

Soon the vast solitudes of the Saharan desert, the long 
hours of silence and the austerity of the nomadic life have 
a cleansing and purifying effect on the young officer, the 
one European among the Mahommedan soldiery. He 
comes to see that he is carrying on the age-long fight of 
France and of civilisation against pagan barbarism, that the 
abyss between him and his men is the outcome of twenty 
centuries of Christianity, that behind him stand twenty 
thousand crusaders. In the presence of his Moorish soldiers 
he has to pose as a Christian and he asks himself afresh 
why he rejects the Cross? The priest and the soldier are 
alike necessary to order. Can he accept the one and deny 
the other? Can he truly represent the sovereign dignity of 
France if the Christian element is wholly lacking in him? 
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In the midst of these largely intellectual preoccupations a 
sordid incident in desert life brings forcibly before him his 
own moral weakness and teaches him a much-needed 
lesson in humility. Thus through long weary months the 
interior conflict proceeds, while at home, as he knows, a 
faithful friend—Jacques Maritain—prays daily for his en- 
lightenment. 


A moment comes at length when Maxence foresees that 
it will be ‘ in the silence of the eternal sands that the Good 
Shepherd will appear holding out His bleeding hands to 
His newly-found sheep.’ Again, a soldier first and foremost, 
he compares himself with the Centurion in the Gospel and 
he makes his own the Centurion’s prayer. Thus the grace 
of real prayer is granted to him and the concluding pages 
of this spiritual voyage have much of the illuminating in- 
tensity and indeed the poetic beauty of the Hound of 
Heaven. 


It is clear from his sister’s account that the idea of a 
religious vocation filled her brother’s thoughts during the 
last year of his life, spent partly on leave in Paris and partly 
on garrison duty at Cherbourg, and that more and more he 
felt himself drawn to the Dominicans. It was Pére Clérissac, 
O.P., who had instructed and received him into the 
Church, and who continued, with infinite patience, to 
guide his impetuous steps in the path of spiritual regenera- 
tion. We learn that Ernest experienced extraordinary peace 
and happiness during a visit to the Dominican novitiate at 
Ryckholt, where he spent a few days previous to his ad- 
mission into the Third Order (October, 1913). On the 
other hand when, contemplating at the moment ordination 
as a secular priest, he visited the seminary at Issy, where 
his grandfather had studied theology, he felt chilled and 
depressed. His journal, from which his sister quotes freely 
—though indeed his thoughts and prayers and aspirations, 
recorded day by day for himself alone, are almost too inti- 
mate for publication—testifies to the persistence of his as- 
pirations to the priesthood in spite of an almost morbid 
sense of his own unworthiness. Henri Massis, too, in his 
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little memoir, was privileged to quote some of Psichari’s 
letters to Pére Clérissac, in which he repeatedly begs to be 
told what le Bon Dieu wants of him. Yet clearly there 
were reasons for hesitation and delay so that, in the end, 
war broke out before the great decision had been irrevo- 
cably made. Perhaps Pére Clérissac mistrusted somewhat 
the undoubtedly emotional quality of Ernest’s conversion 
and the tendency to introspective depression which even 
his new-found faith failed to overcome. Possibly, too, the 
Dominican father feared that the world and all it had to 
offer to so gifted a nature still exercised too strong a fascina- 
tion over him and that his heart was yet entangled in the 
thought of the woman he had once loved so unhappily. 
Certainly his confessor seems to have made no effort to 
hasten a decision, and the solution as recorded by Massis 
and apparently the last to be arrived at, that Ernest should 
go to Rome to study his theology at the Minerva as a free 
student, would imply some lingering doubt as to the 
solidity of a vocation which to the young officer himself 
had become an object of the most fervent desire. 

With his intellectual gifts and his brilliant powers of 
expression it is easy to imagine Psichari as a great preacher, 
filling the pulpit of Notre Dame, and it adds a note of 
poignancy to the grief his death called forth that we are 
mourning not only a gallant soldier but also, possibly, a 
friar preacher who might well have proved a second Lacor- 
daire to the Church in France. 

V. M. CrawrForp. 





THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


IN a general picture of world bewilderment before prob- 
lems which have grown beyond the grasp of responsible 
statesmen, the bewilderment of Britain concerning India 
is peculiarly tragic, peculiarly ludicrous. Picture an aged 
burglar who, many years ago, on entering a house by force 
and stealth, found it occupied solely by naughty children 
at continual blows, with no one to control or smack them; 
picture him reformed and, Smee-like, turned governess, 
guiding the young into more orderly ways; picture him 
finally debating his position with the elder children, fully 
grown, eager now to control their own prosperity, rebel- 
lious against his dominion; picture his anxieties; are they 
really old enough, are not these tantrums proof of youth- 
ful lack of balance, are there not other burglars abroad? 
What will happen when, as still occurs, the young ones 
start to pull each others’ hair? 

Dr. Zacharias’ book’ is a fairly detailed account of the 
growing up—socially and politically—of modern India— 
with special attention paid to the agitation of Congress 
against British domination. Asa Jew by birth and a Catho- 
lic by belief Dr. Zacharias claims impartiality, but he 
makes no secret of his whole-hearted preference for Con- 
gress and is certainly not impartial in his account of events 
such as the Partition of Bengal or the Amritsar Massacre. 
In facts he is accurate, but not complete (drawing his 
material from Congress sources) and his attribution of 
motives is rash. For instance, concerning the Partition of 
Bengal, ‘the whole purpose and effect of the measure was 
manifestly Machiavellian,’ he says. ‘All India understood 
these motives.’ At least the owner of the motives, Lord 
Curzon, failed to see them in this light. As ever, it was a 
question for Lord Curzon of efficient administration. He 





1 Renascent India. By H. C. E. Zacharias, Ph.D. (Allen & 
Unwin; 10/6.) 
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could understand no other motive. Bengal was unwieldy, 
it needed dividing. ‘ Bengal,’ he wrote to Lord George 
Hamilton, ‘is unquestionably too large a charge for any 
one man.’ As with so many actions of the British in India 
which Indian nationalists have bitterly denounced, the 
Partition was not a crime, but a blunder. 


This partiality of the author does not detract from the 
usefulness of the book as an account of the growth of 
Indian nationalism. The author draws a picture of Hindu, 
Moslem and Christian efforts at social development, medi- 
cal, educational and religious, in his first eighty-one pages. 
Especially to a Catholic, the picture is fascinating, and it 
isa pity that the author has not made it a fuller one. He 
devotes the remaining two hundred and sixteen pages to 
the political scene—a depressing story of concessions un- 
graciously granted, of reaction and suppression, of broken 
co-operation and bitter resentment. Dr. Zacharias traces to 
the Mutiny the opening of the gulf which has so long 
separated Indians from Anglo-Indians. Before the Mutiny, 
the Civil Servant in India stayed long in the country; after, 
he had frequent leaves and left the country so soon as his 
pension became due: before, he lived on intimate terms 
with Indian subjects; after, a social gulf yawned between: 
before, he lived probably a bachelor life; after, the incalcu- 
lable influence of permanent feminine society hardened 
resistance to the development of intimacy with Indians: 
from a friendly co-operator in the work of developing 
Indian civilization and wealth, of healing religious and 
social discords, the Briton became a member of a domina- 
ting and suspicious caste concerned in retaining that 
domination by the exclusion of Indians from a share in 
government, pursuing, not a positive policy of progress, but 
a negative one of impartial administration. We have driven 
Indians to resent, instead of allowing them to represent. 

The effect on Anglo-Indian relations has been disastrous. 
The British, always prone to believe that ‘Niggers begin 
at Calais,’ have set up an attitude of social exclusiveness in 
India—though not always outside—towards Indians. As- 
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suming that a dark skin means inferiority, they have failed 
to recognise the brilliant achievements in science, organisa- 
tion and culture of such men as Sir Jagadish Bose, Lord 
Sinha, or Rabindranath Tagore—the great political wis. 
dom and forbearance of leaders like Motilal Nehru, the 
spiritual beauty of much in the character of Mahatma 
Gandhi. These and men like them have been forced to 
spend in apparently fruitless agitation lives which might 
have been used for the enrichment of a great nation, the 
benefit of the whole world. These are not parochial names 
Their scale must be recognised. These are men who by 
their co-operation might have saved the British Empire, 
saved even England. If a white Viceroy, why not a brown 
Prime Minister? A Hindu of Lord Sinha’s stamp would 
more likely be a Ripon than a Curzon. 


This exclusiveness of British men (and British women) 
in India—the snobbery of clubs and garden parties and 
polo grounds—this assumption of superiority over a nation 
whose great cultured classes are far more cultured: spiritual 
and humane than their social equals in Britain—this is 
not the main grievance. The grievance is not bad manners 
but bad government. It is that the English rule has been 
carried on in the spirit of Lord Curzon’s dictum: ‘ Eff- 
ciency of administration is, in my view, a synonym for the 
contentment of the governed.’ Re-afforestation, famine 
relief, a punctual train service, irrigation, these are the 
real and practical benefits upon which the Englishman jus- 
tifies his rule of millions whose hearts burn for more than 
bread. ‘ Look at our dams,’ they cry. They feed and water 
them, they are efficient, and when youths blind with a 
semi-religious passion for freedom, bare their breasts, as at 
Peshawar in 1930, asking to be shot as a sign of their non- 
violence (and are shot), they use hard words and stand no 
nonsense. Indeed, here is the heart of the Indian problem 
—the passionate desire of the Indian to be recognised as, 
at least. the Englishman’s equal, his partner. They want to 
share in the government of their own country, but to the 
exponent of efficiency and force—a Dam and Damn policy 
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—such a demand is inexplicable. ‘ Look at our telegraphs 
—they would not run them so well.’ They do not remem- 
ber that some people would sooner be responsible for their 
own starvation than fatten on servitude. 


The fount of the present agitation is this; there are many 
highly educated Indians of great ability who desire respon- 
sibility for the government of their country—that is, that 
no one shall stop them doing harm as well as good in the 
administration of India (a demand incompatible with any 
emergency powers on the part of the Viceroy). Many of 
them would be willing to share that responsibility with 
Britain, but they must have the privilege of earning praise 
or blame in that high task, and have at least the same earn- 
ing power as the British. Under Diarchy the Viceroy’s 
power of certification—used as it has been—together with 
the reserved subjects, prevent Indians governing badly, 
according to Viceregal ideals. That is not responsibility. 
The burglar has abandoned the keys of the jam cupboard, 
but he still holds those of the wine-cellar. 


Nothing is more tragic in modern history than the pro- 
cess, repeated in India, Ireland, Germany and Russia, of 
political domination steadily delaying concessions to grow- 
ing forces which desire responsibility and are capable of 
wielding it—until liberal sentiment grows exasperated and 
expresses exasperation in violent action; whereupon this 
action is adduced as justification for yet more reaction or 
delay. Then comes Revolution (a title which Dr. Zacharias 
gives to all the Congress movement from Gandhi's break- 
ing of the salt-laws at Dandi in 1930 until his agreement 
to join the Round-Table Conference)—Revolution, and 
the conservative powers retreat and give way to Gandhi 
instead of Gokhale, Jarwahaval instead of Motilal Nehru, 
De Valera for Redmond, Hitler for Stresemann, Lenin for 
Tolstoy. There has been no exception to this rule. Where 
a strong minority, persistent and able, desires independ- 
ence or reform, if the ruling power does not grant, revolu- 
tion will grasp. . 
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The opponents of Indian autonomy constantly bring for- 
ward the argument that the alternative to British rule (in 
the final resort, even by the White Paper, autocratic) is 
rule by Indian representatives—democratic. They say that 
seventy-one per cent. of the Indian populace is illiterate 
and not politically-minded. One can make several com- 
ments on this contention: first, the illiteracy of the Indian 
is due, in part at least, to the, if not restrictive, retardative 
policy of the British Raj, a policy whose object has been, 
not to make, but brake, education; secondly, the fact that 
the Indian electorate might choose the wrong Indian to 
represent is no real justification for the retention of a 
British domination; thirdly, even if the majority of the 
population is not politically minded (though the Simon 
Report recognises the political sense of vast numbers of 
completely illiterate cultivators) the adult literate minority 
of males, seventeen per cent., amounts to a considerably 
greater body, and one far better fitted to judge of the needs 
of India, than the British electorate which chooses the 
Party, which chooses the Prime Minister, who chooses the 
Secretary of State for India, who controls the Viceroy, who 
despotically controls India—the house John Bull built. 


It is certain that, provided no Revolution is successful, 
neither Indian co-operators nor British sympathisers will 
effect any rapid change from a British to an Indian basis 
of government. But this goal is unavoidable. It is binding 
on British honour not merely to be content to allow events 
to bring it about, but ardently to seek it. The Queen's 
Proclamation of 1858, all but sixty years previous to the 
Montague pronouncement on Dominion Status, promised 
equality of treatment to Indians in appointments, but no 
one pretends that this has been carried out. The demand 
for equality, the recognition of its justice, the promise to 
fulfil the demand, and the failure to fulfil the promise— 
that is the constantly recurring motif of the last fifty years, 
as Dr. Zacharias points out. The White Paper Constitu- 
tion of this year grants an added measure of responsibility 
—at the somewhat sinister insistence of the Indian Princes 
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—to Indians, responsibility of the Central Executive to 
the Central Legislature, as already in Diarchy the Provin- 
cial Executives are responsible to their respective Legisla- 
tures. But still the Constitution reserves great, and greatly 
expansible, subjects—Defence and Foreign Policy—to the 
Viceroy, and the Executive retains full Emergency Powers. 
This might work. Diarchy worked moderately well until 
Lord Reading certified the Salt Taxes in 1923 at Sir Basil 
Blackett’s insistence. Indeed, nothing is more striking in 
the long annals of Indian agitation than the constant readi- 
ness of Indians to co-operate with the British even under 
the shadow of humiliating precautions, provided that these 
precautions are kept in the background, provided that, to 
all intents and purposes, the British regard Indians as fel- 
low-workers with them, desiring the same things. There 
have been happy periods when conditions seemed favour- 
able to the development of this kind of co-operation—the 
Catholic Lord Ripon’s Viceroyalty, the early days of Con- 
gress, the Crewe-Hardinge Administration, the first years 
of Diarchy, part of Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty. It is a very 
hopeful sign that where trust on the British side has been 
shown—a readiness for partnership—Indian co-operation 
has been immediate. Of equal importance, though equally 
spasmodic, has been the development of Hindu-Moslem 
co-operation, in both social and political life. 


It would be unprofitable to discuss the White Paper Con- 
stitution in detail. It will work—if created—if it is meant 
to work—if Princes and Moslems are not encouraged to 
counterbalance or even control the aspirations of the enor- 
mous Hindu majority. The complexity of Indian customs, 
races, languages and religion present fantastic difficulties 
to the development of a uniform organ of government. 
That someone has presented a scheme is, in itself, good. 
The next task is to make British and Indian electorates 
understand each other’s ideals—efficiency on one side, 
independence on the other. 

The problems attendant upon a British policy of gradual 
abdication of India are obvious—could an all-Indian gov- 
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ernment defend India; could it prevent Hindu-Moslem 
rivalries from disrupting the internal life of the country; 
could it turn the great forces latent in the populace to con- 
struction? It seems at least likely that, shortly, an all- 
Indian government could accomplish these tasks at least as 
well as can che present régime: the present army numbers 
only 158,000 men, and could not protect the sub-continent 
from a great invasion; in the past Hindu-Moslem co-opera- 
tion has been striking and may, under wise leadership, be- 
come intensely important again (Christianity may here 
play a vital part); and the success of such leaders as Gandhi 
in producing the Swaraj and Swadeshi movements, to- 
gether with the philanthropic movements that Dr. Zacha- 
rias enumerates at the beginning of his book, promise well 
for the positive achievements of an Indian régime. The Bri- 
ton’s disbelief in Indian capacity to rule has several bases; 
he personally knows the excitability, the instability, of in- 
dividual Indians; he has seen dishonest and inefficient ad- 
ministration on their part; their high-pitched, whining in- 
sistence in argument intensely irritates the British temper, 
as does their attibution of every British blunder to diabolic 
ingenuity. but these characteristics would not seem to 
such Britons as think our nation Heaven-born rulers, to 
justify our seizing and holding certain South American 
republics whose political capacity is no higher than that 
of India. It is the addition of colour that prejudices our 
judgment about our own great dependency. But, once 
more, it is useless to impose control upon a determined 
minority; it is more than undignified to delay promised 
concessions; the duty of the British Raj is ‘ the lifting of 
India from the level of a Dependency to the position which 
is bound one day to be hers, if it is not so already, namely, 
that of the greatest partner in the Empire.’ Whose words 
are these? Not E. S. Montagu’s, not Lord Irwin’s but, a 
quarter of a century ago, Lord Curzon’s. We should re- 
member India’s greatness; it is not the greatness of effi- 
ciency, the greatness of mechanical progress, but one of 
spiritual values, of an age-old culture based on religion and 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


the soil; we shall not quickly impose upon such a vast and 
old community alien virtues or eradicate ancient vices; 
Hinduism, the curse of the one and cause of the other, will 
only be cleansed from within; to ask Father Thames to 
cleanse Mother Ganges would be like trying to make a 
churchman from a Churchill. 


There is no need to end this article pessimistically. Vast 
and acute as are its problems, India offers to the thinker 
great encouragement. The agitation against British rule 
has been, and is, violent; but there are great numbers of 
Indians who, like Dr. Zacharias, regard it as inevitable that 
the British connection, the inspiration of so much Indian 
reform and progress, should remain. ‘ Quis separabit? ’ he 
concludes. Indeed, the co-operation of the two races might 
form an invaluable bridge between the cultures of East 
and West. Again, Mr. Gandhi’s Khadi policy—to recover 
Indian economic self-sufficiency by restoring the use of the 
home spinning-wheel—is in many ways stupid, but does 
at least restore one of the bases of human life, manual 
labour and personal creation and does tend to the re-crea- 
tion of Indian culture dislocated by the arrival of Western 
industrialism. To the Catholic especially the predominantly 
Hindu basis of Indian civilisation is tantalising; constantly 
he catches glimpses of the naturally Christian soul break- 
ing through dead accretions, the soul longing unconsciously 
for its true home. The monasteries like the Gurukul 
founded by the Arya Samaj; the enormous devotion of the 
Hindu world and the strictly religious origin of the caste 
system; even the names of Hindus, as beautiful as their 
clothing (Animananda, or Bliss-in-Littleness, or the little 
girl called Harji, God, so that her parents, when calling 
her, always called upon the name of God)—all these are 
evidence of a soul which, were the life of Christ to be fully 
presented to it, might well embrace the whole Catholic 
system with gladness. What is more, the old fundamental 
scandal of Christianity for the Hindu, the sacrifice of the 
Cross, is disappearing before the influence of the heroic, 
if misdirected, example of Mahatma Gandhi, whom Christi- 
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anity has strongly influenced through Protestantism. His 
self-sacrifice constantly produces emulation, as in the 
picketing of liquor-shops by, and consequent arrest of, girls 
straight from Purdah, recorded in Dr. Zacharias’ book on 
p. 264. There is a new spirit stirring in Hinduism, in India. 
[he Catholic may well hope that there also God, who has 
so wonderfully created all things, will still more wonder. 
fully restore. 
P. D. Foster. 


SONG 


I will come to a green country 

When the wild bees sing 

In the drift of the damson orchard’s blossoming: 
Home to a green country 
Where the wild bee fills 

The valleys so full of his song 


That it runs up the hills. 


I will come to a green country 
When the April ‘rain 

Wakens the gnarled old thorns 
On the Clee again; 

Home to a green country 
When April fills 

The brooks with a silver that runs 
From the heart of the hills. 


There is none on the gay green earth 
So glad as he 
Who returns with the spring to the land 
Of Severn and Clee: 
Home to a green country 
In a joy that fills 
The valleys up to the brim, 
And breaks in the heart of him, 
And runs over the hills. 
H. F. LEEKE. 
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THE CENTRE PARTY 


CATHOLIC political action in Germany dates from the 
period after the Congress of Vienna. ‘Three main ques- 
tions influenced its growth; the spread of Liberalism; the 
Austro-Prussian struggle for leadership among the German 
states; and the Kulturkampf. The question of Austria or 
Prussia was really settled in 1866 in favour of the latter, 
but the problem lingered on until recently under the 
name of Particularism (Rights of Federal States), though 
it had comparatively little influence upon the thought ot 
the Catholic party. Liberalism and the Kulturkampf had 
a more determinate effect. Liberalism and, later, its coun- 
terpart Socialism resulted in the separation of Catholic 
political theory from the commonly held political theory 
of the period; a result of the Kulturkampf was to form this 
theory into a political party. 

It was natural that Catholic politics and thought should 
be opposed to the Liberal conceptions of society and the 
State. Were not most of the mcontrary to the Church’s doc- 
trine of natural design? Thus in 1838 the mighty genius 
of Goerres already foreshadowed the rise of German 
Catholicism against the current political creed. 

In 1848 some hostility was seen against the Church. Ra- 
tionalism began to exercise its influence in the southern 
states, and in 1849 a group of Catholic politicians led by 
Bishop Geissel and P. Reichensperger was formed. They 
were already seeking to protect the Church against the en- 
croachments of the State. In 1859 this group adopted the 
name of the Centre Party, but little action was taken since 
peaceful relations existed between Church and State. 

In the meantime, Bishop von Ketteler was preaching 
Catholic social doctrine against the disastrous policy of 
laissez-faire. The uprooted masses of industrial workers be- 
gan to drift into Socialism, whilst the tendency of the wor- 
kers’ movement in general was towards materialism. The 
seditious influence of Liberalism bore its fruit. Society be- 
came the theatre of class antagonism. 
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Catholic social philosophy found itself in competition 
with these modern errors. ‘l here was no need for a party, 
but there was a great mission to be fulfilled by outstand. 
ing personalities adhering to sound principles. The er 
ot social policy began, initiated by Catholics but no 
‘Catholic.’ Its leaders believed their place to be in German 
politics, and they opposed any tendency to separate Catho. 
lics trom political unity. 

After the deieat of Austria in 1866 Protestantism became 
dominant in the Northern States. Anti-Catholic feeling on 
the questions of religious orders and the infallibility of 
the Pope grew up and were fostered in official circles. It 
is hardly necessary to describe the fantastic agitation 
against Catholicism; but a still greater onslaught was soon 
to tollow—Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. 


The attack upon the rights of the Church necessitated 
united action by Catholics. The first German Reichstag 
(1872) included a Centre Party with a membership of fifty- 
seven. Ketteler disputed with Bismarck about ‘ Fundamen. 
tals’; Windthorst, afterwards famous for his struggle with 
Bismarck, accepted the leadership; Catholics from Poland, 
Bavaria and Hanover united with those from Prussia. In 
1871 Germania, the official paper of the party, was issued 
for the first time. 

Whilst the Kulturkampf consolidated Catholic forces it 
alienated Catholics from their countrymen. Bismarck was 
defeated; Windthorst’s parliamentary ability was un 
equalled, but the confidence of the mass of the German 
people had been lost. Windthorst tried to widen the basis 
of the party, as did many of his successors; all these at- 
tempts failed; the Centre Party was looked upon as the 
clerical party. 

This development had two deplorable effects. The prac 
tical policy derived from the principles of the Church lost 
much of its popular appeal through its identification with 
ecclesiastical Catholicsm. Catholics, living and working 
with their fellow countrymen in the same political parties, 
could have exercised a greater influence against current 
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THE CENTRE PARTY 


fallacies especially at such times, for instance, as when they 
belonged to the opposition party. Furthermore, the sus- 
picion of a bigoted section of the population was directed 
entirely against Catholic statesmen, an effect which con- 
tributed largely to the failure of post-war parliamentarian- 
ism in Germany. A hostile environment thus prevented the 
growth of a middle party, including all creeds and based 
upon an organic conception of society. 

However disappointing this development was to most 
of the leaders, they still aimed at the service of their coun- 
try and their church in the limited field which remained 
to them. The Kulturkampf which was intended to smash a 
religious minority actually united it. The Centre Party 
stood firm in spite of all Liberal and Socialist hopes to the 
contrary. Whilst the Church had recovered a fair amount 
of liberty, the application of its principles became more 
and more impossible. The defence of these principles was 
the aim of the Centre Party during the last forty years of 
its existence. 

Attention may be drawn to the fact that the party never 
possessed what might be called a programme in the true 
sense of the word. It always confined itself to the defence 
of those practical conclusions which were suggested by 
their Weltanschauung as soon as such defence became ne- 
cessary. Opponents often maintained that the Centre Party 
had no principles—an objection against Catholic social 
philosophy made by rationalists all the world over. 

There is no need to enlarge upon the principles to which 
the party adhered. All can be found in Quadragesimo An- 
no, and the dissensions among German Catholics, whether 
within the party or outside it, are of little importance. 
Where there is life there is friction—particularly in Ger- 
many. Ignorance of social principles, the opposition be- 
tween conservative and progressive circles, all brought 
their problems. The Bavarian section of the party formed, 
iN 1920, a separate organisation, the Bavarian People’s 
Party. In spite of the original disagreement, good under- 
standing was soon established between the two, and it was 
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expected that close co-operation might lead, in time, toa 
reunion. 

The last fifteen years of the party’s existence were a 
period of trial and responsibility. About sixty per cent. 
of the Catholic population voted ‘ Centre,’ and even the 
most extreme stresses in Germany’s political life altered its 
strength but little. The electorate of the party was well 
educated in political principles by the Volksverein and 
the various Standesvereine (Working Men’s Associations, 
etc.). A strong daily press with a high reputation supplied 
current information. Confidence and understanding could 
thus be promoted among the voters to an extraordinary de- 
gree. But outside the party there was distrust. Unselfish 
service has been given in a true Catholic spirit in times 
of great national disaster. Assassination and agitation were 
the return. Every shade of press opinion was united to 
poison the public mind. Political liberty and the freedom 
of the press were everywhere abused. 

The national revolution-swept away the party system. 
The Centre Party stood longer than all; but changing 
conditions made its existence impossible. On the sixth of 
July it dissolved itself in order to leave an open road for 
the new state. 

The Centre Party belongs to the past, and one cannot 
but feel sorry for its sudden end, for a great tradition was 
linked up with its name. But Catholic political action has 
not ceased with the dissolution of the party. The past was 
chiefly a period of organisations; it seems that the future 
will be one of personalities. What will the new Germany 
be? German Catholics are ready to assist Hitler in the real 
isation of many of his ideas. 

KARL POTTMANN. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND CATHOLICISM 


A point that frequently strikes the outsider about psycho- 
analysis and psychoanalysts is its inaccessibility to logical 
argument. This is not said by way of reproach, but as a 
statement of fact. Whenever a person raises a difficulty 
about psychoanalysis he is countered with the remark * you 
are putting up a resistance,’ and treated as the analyst treats 
the patient (making difficulties). 

Now, it struck me, that something similar occurs in re- 
gard to Catholicism, by which I mean, not only or merely 
the official teaching of the Church, but also all those cur- 
rents of thought, feeling, and emotion which go to make up 
the life of Catholicism, a life which at times becomes so 
exuberant as to be considered detrimental to the truth and 
unity of the Church, and so has to be pruned. (As, for in- 
stance, in the outbursts of religious enthusiasm, devotions, 
cults, etc., which, only after careful examination are tolera- 
ted or permitted, and finally perhaps incorporated officially 

.. others get suppressed, but often linger on). 

The objection to Catholicism, or such aspects of it as I 
have mentioned, is often countered, not by argument, so 
much as by saying ‘ He has not the faith, or sufficient faith.’ 
Again, there is no counter argument to this, for the pre- 
sence of faith in an individual is not susceptible of logical 
proof; it rests on moral certainty like that of ‘State of grace,’ 
as all instructed Catholics know. 

This ‘ faith attitude’ in Catholicism has its counterpart 
in the sense of security which the adept in psychoanalysis 
experiences, and further, to be a psychoanalyst (in the 
strict sense) you must be a ‘believer.’ Psychoanalysts do 
not recognise as such practitioners of psychotherapy who 
do not conform to the principles of psychoanalysis. 

Now, as from Catholicism, groups have separated, retain- 
ing to a greater or lesser extent Catholic doctrines, so from 
psychoanalysis other systems of psychotherapy have de- 
tached themselves, incorporating to a greater or lesser de- 
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gree the principles of psychoanalysis. To the orthodox 
psychoanalyst they are schismatics and heretics, e.g. Adler, 
Jung, and their followers. 


The more liberal psychoanalyst may admit some good 
and some value in these systems. Freud, for instance, is 
very generous in his estimation of both Adler’s and Jung's 
contributions: so, too, Catholics, or at least the more 
liberal-minded amongst them, will admit some good in 
systems which are outside the pale. Every heresy is half a 
truth, and often an exaggeration of a truth or part truth 
to the detriment of the remainder. 


Considered in juxtaposition, both psychoanalysis and 
Catholicism represent closed circles (or spheres)—one is in 
the fold or out of it, as the case may be. (And damnation in 
Catholicism if you are not in it). It is useless to try and 
pit Catholicism against psychoanalysis, or vice versa. Either 
you must reject the one or the other, or, if you find that 
each system is a complete one in itself, each with a truth 
to proclaim, one may try to incorporate them, but not in 
the sense of trying to reconcile Catholicism with psycho- 
analysis after the manner of efforts to reconcile religion and 
science—which are usually futile. It may be possible to 
incorporate them as different spheres, each valid in their 
own context and related in a way to each other. 


I find, therefore, that psychoanalysis is valid in the 
sphere of human nature (in the natural order as it is 
called), and that Catholicism is valid also in the natural 
order, but more specially in the supernatural order which 
rests on Faith and Charity. The values of Catholicism are 
supernatural values. 


Let us then diagrammatically imagine the psychoanalysis 
circle within the Catholic circle. (It cannot be placed out- 
side it.) Thus since every circle has a centre, radius and 
circumference, the circumference of the former may be 
conceived as finite; the radius, indefinite or infinite. 


The radius so to speak is infinite, so the circumference 
of the Catholic circle must be placed (diagrammatically) 
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outside or beyond that of the circumference representing 
the sphere of psychoanalysis. 

The circles are not to be thought of as superimposed, 
but concentric, in which case the centres will coincide. 

Now the centre of the psycho-analysis circle I take as 
being Eros (or natural love) with its symbol, the Phallus. 

The centre of the Catholic circle or sphere I take to be 
Caritas (or supernatural love) and its symbol is the Cross. 

And so—Eros : Caritas : Phallus : Cross. 

Eros is, or has to be transformed by grace, and the 
triumph of the Cross is the triumph of Caritas, as the 
triumph of the Phallus is that of Eros. Grace perfects 
nature but does not destroy it, grace effects the perfect sub- 
limation and release of repression. Psychoanalysis strives 
for sublimation also. Only in and through Catholicism 
can the perfect sublimation be attained. 

As a digression, I would put forward the view that the 
Saint is he in whom Caritas has entirely absorbed and 
transformed Eros. His ‘ Id’ which he retains as part of the 
ego, is no longer Eros, but Caritas. 

The Ego, as Freud says, following an observation of 
G. Grodeck, is lived by the Id (The Ego and the Id) and 
St. Paul said ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ 
Here the symbolism is perfect, the Phallus being the con- 
crete symbol of Eros, Christ the concrete symbol of Caritas. 
As Eros has to obey the Phallus, so Caritas has to obey 
Christ .. . . ‘ If any one love me, he will keep my word and 
my father will love him, and we shall come to him and 
make our abode with him.’ (St. John xiv, 23). Few achieve 
this degree of sublimation, and as the Church teaches, it 
is the effect of grace, and to a lesser degree our own efforts 
(co-operation with grace), but there remains for the 
majority—and even for the Saints in the beginning—the 
conflict between Caritas and Eros—the Cross and the Phal- 
lus. Hence the Church’s attitude to sex. She preaches the 
crucifixion of the flesh, i.e., the substitution through grace 
of the Cross of Christ, for the Phallus of the Ego Eros. This 
sublimated Ego is identical personally with the unsubli- 
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mated Ego, but the former is dominated by the ‘Id’ of 
Caritas, the latter by the ‘ Id’ of Eros. 

Christ on the Cross, is a perfect symbol of the crucifixion 
of the flesh; indeed it is a crucifixion of real flesh, mysti- 
cally it is the subjugation or transformation of Eros in the 
ego, by Caritas {the redemptive power of the Cross). 

Catholicism has to be brought into a sphere of reality; 
it cannot be content with phantasy. I mean here, it is not 
a doctrine of faith which proceeds from, or rests upon sub- 
jective experience .. . . we need some positive evidence. 

Hence, Faith, though intrinsically independent of ex- 
ternal props or evidence, being supernatural and super- 
naturally infused, yet from the standpoint of the believer 
(or non-believer) some external props or evidence are neces- 
sary, lest it should appear as a sheer creation of phantasy, 
or a myth. 

So, we come to the ‘ motives of credibility.’ Evidence 
from history for the existence of Christ, His crucifixion, 
resurrection, etc. 

Metaphysical proof, too, is required for the reality of the 
existence of God, though this is also an article of Faith. 

So too, we bring forward arguments for the existence of 
spirit as well as matter, and finally, lest in the course of 
ages historical events should lose their compelling effect, 
there is the visible Church . . . . the Holy Father as vicar 
of Christ and consegently infallible in his official utterances 
.... again we seek for positive evidence whereby to corro- 
borate our faith, but our faith does not rest on this 
evidence. 

Infallibility is a psychological necessity. 

Now, just as psychoanalysis rests on a reality basis—of a 
percept conscious—it rejects the doctrine of innate ideas, 
all the phantasies and symbols it discovers have had an ori- 
gin by some contact of the Ego with the system Percept- 
Conscious (cf. Ego and the Id) otherwise there would be no 
criterion to separate the symbols and phantasies of psycho- 
analysis from the delusions of psychotics. This helps us to 
understand the Church’s attitude to mystics and mysti- 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS AND CATHOLICISM 


cism—to personal religion—individual experience. She 
realises the power of phantasy, and brings all such experi- 
ences to the bar of reality where she is supreme judge. 
Thus she seeks to preserve the unity of Caritas under the 
leadership of Christ. The faithful are all members one of 
another in Charity (Love) and one with Christ through the 
Cross and Passion—at-one-ment or atonement. 


We see now why schismatic bodies cease to have any 
vitality, and finally come down (for the most part) to a 
primitive form of religion, more or less identified with 
social welfare. (Anglo-Catholicism is an attempt to restore 
the Catholic principle, but has lost its power, through 
separation from the centre—The Pope.) These are com- 
promise formations—defence reactions against the autho- 
rity of the supernatural Ego ideal. 


Hence it is that in Protestantism, Jansenism, Puritanism, 
God is the terrible Father (the hostile Phallus); in Catho- 
liism, on the contrary, God is the loved Father. He is 


Caritas. Mercy rather than Justice—symbolically the sub- 
limated, loved, Phallus. 


The resurrection of the body—The resurrection of 
Christ. 


This is the resurrection of the Ego—‘ The Ego is a body 
Ego,‘ said Freud ‘it is lived by the Id (Eros), sublimated 
through Ego ideals.’ 


In the resurrection, as St. Paul teaches, and as Christ 
gave witness, the body (or Ego) is the same, but glorified, 
ie. it acquires certain special properties, it is dematerial- 
ised—a spiritual body conformed to the new spiritual Ego 
in which the Id and Super Ego are now all one in Christ 
(providing the sublimation has taken place before death)— 
yet not merged into complete identity of person. Man 
will still be man—created—and therefore essentially dis- 
tinct from the creator, but united in a bond, not of love 
only, but of intellectual vision. (We shall see God face to 
face). Knowledge comes before love, though love animates 
and inspires knowledge. 
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A FINAL THOUGHT—EROS AND CaRITAS. 


Eros or natural created love proceeds originally fron 
Caritas. 

God created the world for love and created man to love 
Him. The Spirit of God (Caritas, Holy Ghost) moved over 
the face of the earth. 

The Eros proceeding from Caritas must return by way 
of the Cross to Caritas. 

The ‘ many ’ must be reabsorbed as it were in the ‘ One’ 

In the beginning, Eros and Caritas were united. The 
Original Sin was the sundering of them, from which 
humanity has ever since suffered. 

Through this sundering of Eros and Caritas, affect is dis. 
placed on Eros and the Phallus, but there remains an 
interior longing for the return to the one—but through 
the domination of Eros, phallic cults issue or arise, sym. 
bolic though of this desire for the one. 

Christ becomes the figure of Sin and is crucified to pave 
the way for the reuniting of Eros and Caritas. (Here Sacra- 
ments and the sacramentals are visible symbols as well as 
instrumental causes). 

Moses was commanded to make a Serpent of brass and 
exalt it before the Israelites who had sinned, who, by gaz- 
ing thereon would be purified. The Serpent, St. Thomas 
Aquinas tells us, is a figure or symbol of sin, especially the 
poison of sin—venom—it is a Phallic symbol, but the Bible 
incident is interpreted always by the Fathers as fore 
shadowing prototype or pre-figure of Christ (Snake) on the 
Cross. 

By gazing with love and sorrow on the Crucified Christ 
Caritas returns to the soul, and Eros is sublimated. Cum 
me pulsat aliqua turpis cogitato recurro ad vulnera 
Christi.* 

ApaNn ELRINGTON, O.P. 





’ Manuale S, Augustini, c. xxii. 
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TWO PORTRAITS FROM DE VIGNY 


AMIDST the welter of memoirs of the Napoleonic era De 
Vigny’s Servitude et Grandeur Militaires always seems to 
me to hold a peculiar charm and attraction. The very 
opening sentence of the book strikes that keynote of gentle 
melancholy and disillusion which is so characteristic of the 
high-souled Captain Renaud with his famous Canne de 
Jonc. ‘If it is true, according to the Catholic poet, that 
there is nothing so painful as remembering happy days in 
the midst of misery, it is also true that the heart finds a 
certain happiness in recalling times of hardship and 
slavery, in a period of freedom and calm.’ This same air 
of philosophic detachment and experienced judgment per- 
vades all the author’s reflections on the rottenness of the 
military system of the age and the hollowness of military 
glory. Incidentally the book contains also in the story of 
Laurette ou le Cachet Rouge, one of the tenderest and 
most poignant love-stories ever written. 

In the course of the Captain’s memoirs there stand out 
in clear detachment the portraits of two of the leading pro- 
tagonists in the great struggle for supremacy, one of the 
Emperor himself, the other of the most chivalrous and 
high-souled of all England’s naval commanders, the illus- 
trious Admiral Collingwood. 

In 1804 while still a youth Captain Renaud was ap- 
pointed one of the Emperor’s pages. From his close con- 
tact with his master in this capacity he gives us some vivid 
sidelights on the weakness of the great man. He himself 
was then at an age when the vision of military glory and 
the personality and power of the Emperor hypnotised 
him. The latter’s love of display to dazzle the eyes of 
those around him, his tendency to take advantage of the 
weak and nervous, even his habit of pinching the cheeks 
and pulling the ears of subordinates, of planting his right 
hand in his waistcoat, and his great partiality for small 
cocked hats, violets and grey redingotes, are all faithfully 
recorded. 
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The Emperor’s characteristic habit of pinching the ears 
of those with whom he was conversing, was brought home 
to me by a rather remarkable conversation I had some 
years ago with an old lady then living in Weybridge. 
This old lady was the daughter of Sergeant Cox, who 
served under Wellington in the 50th Regiment of Foot, 
and was present at the battle of Waterloo. Sergeant Cox 
often told his daughter that later in his career he went to 
St. Helena with his wife as part of Napoleon’s bodyguard. 
While there his wife acted as nurse to the children of 
Count Bertrand, who was in attendance on Napoleon. 
Mrs. Cox acted in this capacity for some time, but 
ultimately left the .service of Count Bertrand, because 
Napoleon, in his numerous visits to the house, was in the 
habit of pinching her ear, while enquiring after her 
young charges. Mrs. Cox, who was at that time a young 
and comely woman, so resented this familiarity that she 
gave up her post. Other ‘memoirs’ such as those of 
Bourrienne contain references to the same characteristic. 

The young page then goes on to give us a vivid account 
of one of the most memorable interviews in history, thai 
between Napoleon and Pope Pius VII., in which the 
Emperor’s leading characteristics stand out in bold relief. 
The youthful page was an unintentional eavesdropper at 
the interview, having hastily concealed himself behind a 
curtain, in the great salon. 

In his palace at Fontainebleau, the Emperor was ver} 
agitated. He kept walking up and down his chamber 
impatiently. The noise of carriage wheels was heard in 
the courtyard below. He rushed to the door and opened 
it. Pius VII entered, unattended, and the Emperor 
hastened to shut the door behind him with the prompti- 
tude of a jailor. The Pope was tall, his face marked by 
suffering but ennobled by saintliness and kindness. He 
sat down calm and dignified and waited to hear what the 
other Italian had to say to him. 

‘Yes, Holy Father, I tell you once more that, in spite 
of the Republic, I shall attend mass.’ 
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TWO PORTRAITS FROM DE VIGNY 


He flung a swift glance at the aged Pope to see what 
effect these words would produce, but the Pope only 
lowered his eyes and remained still as a statue. The 
Emperor continued to cast sidelong glances at him, un- 
easy with himself and his adversary. ‘ There is one thing, 
Holy Father, which sticks in my throat, and that is that 
you consent to this coronation as if you were forced to do 
so. You assume the air of a martyr in my presence, but 
there is no need for that, you are not a prisoner, but free 
as the air.’ 

Pius VII. smiled wanly and looked him in the face. He 
pierced swiftly that weakness of despotic characters who 
exact over and above obedience, an ardent desire on the 
part of their servants to carry out their commands. ‘ Holy 
Father,” he continued, ‘if it were not for your sacred 
office, I should accuse you of ingratitude. You appear to 
forget the great services which France has rendered you. 
The Conclave of Venice, which elected you Pope, was 
inspired by my Italian campaign and by my personal 
recommendation. Austria did not treat you well at that 
time, and now I cannot understand your repugnance to 
making Paris the centre of your power. If you like, you 
shall have the Tuileries, all to yourself, with your own 
private suite of apartments. Don’t you see, Father, that 
the true capital of the world is here. As for myself, I am 
not so black as I am painted. Provided that political 
power is left in my hands, the Church will be completely 
under your control. Think now, what a splendid arrange- 
ment it would be. We should hold our councils like Con- 
stantine and Charlemagne. I would place in your hands 
the keys of the world and as our Lord Himself said, ‘ I have 
come with a sword.”” I would keep the sword myself, only 
I would bring it for you to bless after each victory.’ 

The Pope who, till then, had remained motionless as 
some Egyptian statue, slowly raised his lowered head, and 
with a far-off look uttered the one word, ‘Comedian! ’ 

Bonaparte leapt from his chair like a wounded leopard. 
The room shook, the curtains rustled like leaves on the 
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approach of thunder. The bomb burst. ‘Ah! Comedian, 
am I, well, I will give you comedies that will bring tears to 
the eyes of all of you. My theatre is the world and I am 
master of it. You are all my puppets, Popes, Kings, 
Peoples, and the thread on which I hold you all is fear! 
Comedian! Don’t you realise that except for me, you 
would be a poor country curé! France would laugh at 
you, were it not for my recognition of your office. I could 
wipe you and your power out at a word.’ 


The Pope waited calm and dignified till the storm should 
blow over, then with a bitter smile he uttered the single 
word ‘ Tragedian.’ 

The Emperor could scarcely restrain himself from lay- 
ing violent hands on his Holiness. He suddenly seized a 
priceless Sévres vase, and dashed it to the ground, grinding 
the pieces under his feet. Then he fell into one of his 
fits of moody silence. * Yes, you are right,’ he resumed, ‘ it is 
all a play, all a pose. To dazzle the eyes of the world, to 
be its master, and then not know what to do with it. How 
weary I am of it all! Now I can speak fran! ly to you. I 
have schemes enough in my head for forty emperors, but 
before I have carried out two of them I shall be worn out. 
Our brief lamp is soon snuffed out. And even if all my 
plans were carried out, I could not swear that the world 
would be any the better Well, never mind, it is my busi- 
ness to succeed and that I know how to do. Those who are 
born in poverty like me, must carve their own fortune. 
Every man eats according to his appetite, and I have a big 
one. Look you, Holy Father, at Toulon I had not enough 
money to buy a pair of epaulettes; Instead of these I hada 
mother and a crowd of brothers on my shoulders. They are 
all well placed now, and Josephine took pity on me and 
married me, and now you will crown us in our imperial 
robes. Yes, Father, there are workers of all kinds, builders, 
painters and authors, but I am an artist in battles, that is 
my calling. A throne is no great reward for my victories. 
Yes, sprung as I am like you from the people, you will see 
whole dynasties date from me.’ 
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He ceased and drawing near offered his hand to the old 
man, who moved for a moment by this touch of kindness, 
and not perhaps without sad reflections on his own destiny 
and the future of the Christian Churches, gently gave him 
his finger tips as a mark of reconciliation. Yet he shook his 
head sadly, a tear coursed swiftly down his withered cheek. 
Perhaps it was the last farewell of a dying Christianity be- 
traying the faithful to selfishness and chance, to the rulers 
of this world. 

This remarkable interview was the beginning of dis- 
illusion for the young page. The veil began to be removed 
from his eyes. The dignity of the aged Pope easily surpassed 
that of his idol. Henceforth he began to realise the petty 
tricks and cruelty to which political power can descend. 


The second outstanding portrait is that of the noblest 
and most beautiful character amongst England's great 
naval heroes, that of Admiral Lord Collingwood. The 
young page, suspected probably by Napoleon, was promptly 
ordered to séa. His ship was quickly sunk by an English 
frigate, and he himself rescued from the sea and taken on 
board the Admiral’s ship the ‘ Victory.’ During the days 
that followed the great Admiral showed a special interest 
in the young prisoner and, in the conversations which took 
place between them, Collingwood’s noble character, deep 
patriotism, stern sense of duty and touching love of his 
children, are revealed in masterly colours. One evening, 
when the young prisoner, after a month's captivity, was 
sadly gazing at the fast receding coast of France, he turned 
suddenly to find the Admiral gazing at him. He had his 
telescope in his hand and was dressed in full uniform. He 
placed one hand on the shoulder of his prisoner in a 
fatherly fashion, and there was a look of deep melancholy 
in his eyes. His white hair fel] carelessly enough over his 
ears, and there was a depth of sadness in his calm even 
voice which aroused his hearer’s respect and attention. 
‘Ah! my child,’ he began, ‘ you have only been a prisoner 
for a month, and I have been one for thirty-three years. 
Yes, a prisoner of the sea, which shuts me in on all sides; 
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the everlasting waves, my hairs have grown white beneath 
their spray and my back bowed beneath their salt. I have 
spent so short a time in England that I only know it by 
the map. One’s country is an ideal which [ have only half 
seen, but which I serve as a slave. England’s claims on me 
increase in rigour as I become more necessary to her. This 
is the common lot, and indeed we ought to desire to be 
bound by such chains, but at times alas! they are very 
heavy.’ 

The young French officer was deeply moved by the 
great man taking him thus into his confidence, and re- 
quested him to initiate him into the secret of his philoso- 
phic calm and loftiness of soul. He thought perhaps it 
was only an act of perpetual dissimulation in the midst of 
his weariness. 

‘There you are wrong,’ replied the Admiral, ‘ the senti- 
ment of duty so dominates the spirit in the end that it 
enters into one’s character and becomes one of its chief 
features. I have felt more perhaps than any man, to what 
a degree it is possible to forget oneself entirely, but one 
cannot strip oneself of all human weaknesses.’ 

The Admiral goes on to speak kindly of the lad’s father, 
who had formerly been a prisoner of his, and had fallen 
in the war. ‘The young officer admits that he knew little 
of his father having only seen him at Malta once or twice. 

‘Ah!’ broke out the Admiral, ‘now you have exposed 
the real cruelty of this long warfare. My two dear little 
daughters, Sarah and Mary, they too will say one day ‘ We 
do not know our father,’ and yet I love them deeply and 
tenderly, I write to them every day, I direct their reading 
and their work. I send them the best thoughts I have in 
me. I know all they are doing. I even think in advance 
of the future lovers who will marry them, I do my utmost 
to make them good sincere women; no man could be more 
of a father to his children, but alas! it is all nothing, for 
they do not see me!’ These last words he uttered in a 
voice full of emotion. Then, he continued, ‘ Yes, Sarah has 
never sat on my knees, except once when she was two 
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TWO PORTRAITS FROM DE VIGNY 


years old, and I only once held Mary in my arms when she 
was a babe. How can children love the invisible? What 
am I to them? A letter, a piece of advice. Children can. 
only love a living being whom they see, and when | am 
dead it can mean nothing to them—how can they weep 
for me?’ 

The effect of this cry from the heart on the young French 
officer was to make him realise that even military glory 
cannot satisfy a truly great soul for the loss of family life 
and love. He realised as never before all that he had lost 
in his own life because of the long years of war, and he 
wept as he thought how this great seaman and stern fighter 
could be so full of human tenderness and love. 

As his health began to fail him the Admiral begged 
that he might be replaced by some younger officer. He 
had not spent ten days in a port since leaving England. 
His eyesight was failing, but England replied inexorably, 
‘You will remain at sea,’ and sent him another decoration. 

At sea he died, where he had lived tor forty-nine years 
without complaint or boast, withoul ever seeing again 
Sarah and Mary, as solitary and sad as one of those * sea- 
dogs’ of Ossian, who keep eternal watch over the coasts 
of England amidst the waves and sea mist. 


Crcit H. S. Witson. 
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A SYNTHESIS OF SEXUAL ETHICS? 


THOUGH in the domain of Dogma much has been done 
in recent years towards re-establishing the conformity be. 
tween Faith and Reason, in the domain of Morals this is 
not so. On the contrary, we are confronted at the present 
time with a rupture between Catholic moral teaching and 
secular ethical thought which is far more disastrous than 
the nineteenth-century quarrel between Religion and 
Science. In no sphere is this rupture more manifest than 
in that of the ethics of sexual relationship and in the con- 
ceptions of society and of individual conduct dependent 
upon it. The problem does not, indeed, present itself to 
the average Catholic in these general terms, but in the 
more pressing form of the concrete case—in the opposition 
between the teaching of the Church and of the world 
around him on marriage, on the family, on chastity, on 
divorce, on birth-control and the rest. ‘The devout Catho- 
lic will loyally accept the teaching of the Church on 
these several heads, but not many, perhaps, are able to give 
that teaching an intelligent assent; few are conscious of a 
consistent, coherent policy or doctrine underlying the 
Church’s precepts, which consequently are apt to appear as 
so many disconnected, arbitrary and unintelligible hard- 
ships; fewer still realise the essential conformity, not to say 
identity, between Christian moral law and right reason or 
common sense. Not seldom must the Church’s uncom- 
promising teaching regarding, for example, ‘hard cases’ 
which seem to indicate divorce, sterilisation or contracep- 
tion appear to the thinking Catholic as incomprehensibly 
harsh and irrational, and only by a blind act of faith can he 
accept it and stifle the protests of his own reasoning. Such 


1 La Famille. By the Abbé Jacques Leclercq, Professor at the 
Institut Saint-Louis at Brussels. (Namur: Wesmael-Charlier.) 
The volume is the third of a series of Legons de- Droit naturel 
published under the auspices of the Societé d’Etudes morales, 
sociales et juridiques, 11 rue des Récollets, Louvain, 
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A SYNTHESIS OF SEXUAL ETHICS 


faith is heroic and admirable in the highest degree; but just 
because it is heroic it cannot be widespread. Credo quia im- 
possibile nevertheless expresses the attitude which some 
Catholics seem to adopt at the present time towards the 
Christian moral law. In this perilous situation a wide- 
spread and terrible ‘leakage’ is not to be marvelled at. 
Weak and uninstructed faith devoid of rational under- 
standing can ill withstand the force of current ethical ideas 
in their combined appeal to reason, to passion and to our 
powerful gregarious instincts. 


The situation is truly critical, and a task of immense 
urgency and compexity confronts the Catholic moralist and 
pastor. Firstly there is a need for a firm grasp of the prin- 
ciples which underlie Christian moral precepts and a com- 
prehensive and synthetic understanding of their implica- 
tions and applications in the concrete. Here is a task of no 
small difficulty. So long has traditional morality, at least in 
principle, been taken for granted that manv of us find our- 
selves ill prepared to defend and to justify what for cen- 
turies had been assumed to be self-evident. Furthermore, 
the eternal and universal moral law has become, psycholo- 
gically, so intertwined with ephemeral local customs, taboos 
and conventions that the labour of disentangling the neces- 
sarv from the contingent, even the moral from the immoral, 
is of extreme delicacy. There has arisen, for instance, a 
confusion between puritan prudery and rational purity, 
between the ‘ Victorian’ and the Christian ideal of the 
Familv. with the result that reaction to the one has involved 
reaction to the other and the truth of the latter has become 
compromised in feeble anologetics for the former. An ex- 
cessive attention to casuistry at the expense of the studv of 
rational ethics and svstematic moral Theolocy has left 
manv pastors of souls ill equipped to meet intelligently the 
attacks of the ‘new morality’ on fundamental moral 
axioms or to see how the solution of particular cases lies 
in the application of universal principles. Too often are 
the best of precepts backed up by the worst of arguments 
and attacks met only by the unworthy and unconvincing 
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argument of righteous indignation. It is idle to dismiss the 
‘new morality’ as a euphemism for the old immorality, 
It may be doubted whether our age is exceptionally im. 
moral: it is certainly more concerned with moral issues 
than most, even in its defiance of tradition. But it questions 
the most fundamental assumptions of traditional morality, 
and that on rational and scientific grounds. Traditional 
morality must be able to give a rational and scientific ac- 
count of itself. 


If Christian morality is to claim rational assent, it must 
first be shown to be intrinsically consistent and coherent 
Coherence is not truth, but truth is necessarily coherent 
and it is our first duty to be able to present our moral pre- 
cepts as part and parcel of a consistent corpus of doctrine. 
The Casti Connubit of the Holy Father authoritatively and 
admirably leads the way with a presentation of Christian 
teaching on sex an as organic whole; but much hard work 
remains to be done which lies outside the possibility and 
the scope of a Papal encyclical. Prof. von Hildebrand’s /n 
Defence of Purity and Mr. Christopher Dawson’s Christi- 
anity and Sex are valuable contributions towards outlining 
the principles of solution; but this book of the Abbé 
Leclercq offers us something considerably more comprehen- 
stve. Not only does he present Christian sexual morality 
as a theological or philosophical whole, but he approaches 
each succeeding problem from every conceivable angle— 
theological, ethical, historical, ethnological, medical, psy 
chological, legal, pragmatic. He has utilised authors so 
diverse as St. Thomas and Westermarck, St. Augustine and 
Lefevbre, De Guchteneere and Freud, Lord Russell, Have 
lock Ellis and Victor Marguerite, together with hosts of 
lesser known writers who have approached the problem of! 
sex and marriage from widely differing standpoints. N: 
reader of this book can fail to be impressed with the Sum 
ma-like beauty and harmony of the Christian conception of 
sex as here presented. 

The author is not, however, content to presént his sub 
ject as an organic logical unity, he succeeds in revealing to 
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A SYNTHESIS OF SEXUAL ETHICS 


us its essential historical continuity and consistency despite 
diversities of emphasis and expression in different ages of 
Christian history. Here he faces what is a real difficulty for 
many minds. The cynicism of some early and medieval 
authors regarding marriage, their misogyny, their superci- 
lious attitude towards sex, profoundly shock the modern 
reader. It is indeed easy to contrast the diatribes of a St. 
Jerome with the work of a modern Catholic like Prof. von 
Hildebrand or, indeed, with the official teaching of Pius 
XI. There has, in fact, been development; but only, the au- 
thor shows, in the sense of increasingly explicit understand- 
ing and appreciation of what had always been implicitly 
held, especially regarding the ‘ secondary ends’ of matri- 
mony. He explains the historical social conditions which 
occasioned that pessimistic ‘twist’ in much _ patristic 
thought regarding sexual matters which is so alien to our 
ways of thinking, and the prevailing biological errors and 
theological misapprehensions (regarding, for instance, the 
manner in which original sin is transmitted) which made it 
possible for St. Augustine, inconsistently enough, to sug- 
gest wedlock as little more than a necessary evil—seeming- 
ly more evil than necessary—subserving procreation. Not 
veldom, indeed, the Fathers may easily give us the impres- 
sion that the married state is an intrinsic evil, which the 
continuance of the race extenuates but scarcely excuses, 
while they seem to laud virginity as an ideal and norm for 
all. Yet the essential doctrine as we know it to-day was 
always there and formally recognised. It was St. Augustine 
himself, whose psychology regarding sex, begotten of 
bitter experience, coloured his own thought and _ that 
of succeeding centuries, who first formulated expressly the 
idea of the threefold value of marriage.* St. Jerome, most 


*Perhaps a word of explanation is called for. Christian 
teaching recognises three essential bona or values in marriage : 
the bonum prolis—the reproduction and care of offspring, which 
‘isa ‘good’ attained by the sexual union of both men and 
animals ; the bonum fidei which negatively involves indissolu- 
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caustic of theorisers, roundly asserted essential sexual 
equality in a fashion which was diametrically op. 
posed to the anti-feminist prepossessions of his time. But 
few of the early Fathers seem to have realised the implica- 
tions of their own principles. It was, above all, the thought 
of St. Thomas Aquinas with its new valuation of the 
natural order and of secondary causes, his definitive disso- 
ciation of the antithesis between Good and Evil from the 
distinction between Grace and Nature (which von Hiigel 
has counted his supreme achievement) which made pos- 
sible the fuller appreciation of traditional doctrine. Not 
that even he lived to develop his ideas to their logical con- 
clusions: indeed his reverence for Aristotle and St. Augus- 
tine made it possible for him frequently to speak of woman 
as man’s chattel, and he could go so far as to quote with 
approval St. Augustine’s tolerance of prostitution as 
a preservative of public morality. But with St. Thomas 





bity, monogamy and the avoidance of infidelity, positively the 
fostering of mutual love and personal union—values attain- 
able only by human beings; the bonum Sacramenti—a divine 
and supernatural value attached by God to marriage between 
Christians which makes of the highest expression of human love 
the symbol of the love between Christ and His Spouse, the 
Mystical Body. Because the Christian sacraments effect what 
they signify, it is the source of Grace to the marriage state and 
contract. These three bona are essential to marriage, in such 
wise that the possibility of their attainment is a condition of 
its validity. They are intimately interdependent, and no one 
of them is capable of being realised or frustrated without in- 
volving the others. Thus the bonum prolis, which is primary 
and ‘ most essential,’ though not ‘ principal’ (cf. St. Thomas, 
Supp. xlix, 3), and which includes not only the procreation but 
the education and upbringing of children, postulates the bonum 
fidei as the guardian of family life and unity (cf. St. Thomas, 
28, 22e, cliv, 2). Thus whatever is done to foster the bonum 
fidei fosters also the bonum prolis. Hence, even though con- 
ception may not always follow upon sexual intercourse, the 
bonum prolis is indirectly but very really fostered if the bonum 
fidei be thereby strengthened. Conversely, if the bonum prolis 
be positively excluded, the bonum fidei and the bonum Sac- 
vamenti are implicated in its frustration. 
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A SYNTHESIS OF SEXUAL ETHICS 


Christian thought on sex and marriage takes a new turn. 
He finally demolishes the erroneous view of the transmis- 
sion of origitial sin which had vitiated much previous 
thought; he asserts with unprecedented insistence the in- 
trinsic sanctity of Christian marriage. Marriage becomes 
the normal ideal for all; virginity, deliberately chosen, is 
even ‘vicious’ unless it be undertaken as a requisite for 
higher ideals. He makes it clear that the gravity of sexual 
sin lies in the fact, not that sex is contemptible and degrad- 
ing, but, on the contrary, that it is a thing so serious and 
noble that all trifling with it and abuse of it is mortally sin- 
ful. It was St. Thomas’s principles which initiated the pro- 
gress in the understanding and appreciation of Christian 
marriage which finds its culmination in the Cast: Con- 
nubit. It has often happened that reaction to heresies has 
aroused the Church to a profounder understanding and a 
fuller development of her heritage of Revelation. It may 
well be, as the Abbé Leclercq suggests, that the moral 
errors of our time enable us to appreciate more profoundly 
the implications of traditional moral teaching. Certainly 
we may be thankful that, as the Abbé says, ‘ Catholic writ- 
ings on marriage are to-day more prone than hitherto to 
emphasise the sanctity of marriage and to show that mar- 
ried life is a way of holiness.’ Just because of the pesti- 
lential attack on marriage’s primary purpose of procreation, 
it is more necessary than ever to affirm its sacramental value 
and its intrinsic worth as a bond of love and fidelity. It is 
no longer possible to conceive the exigencies of the bonum 
fidei as adequately satisfied by avoiding technical infidelity. 
It is a positive intrinsic value which must be constantly 
tended. Similarly it is no longer possible for us to suppose 
that the sacramental significance and power ceases at the 
end of the marriage service. It is constantly operative 
througout the course of conjugal life and not least in the 
exercise of specifically conjugal acts. 


We are tempted to follow the author in his valuable his- 
torical study of ecclesiastical and civil matrimonial legisla- 
tion. He shows how the Church’s successive laws, revolu- 
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tionary in aim but never revolutionary in method, gradu- 
ally transformed the corrupt ideas inherited from pagan 
society and slowly established legal equality of the sexes; 
how Canon Law succeeded in steering clear of the excesses 
of the canonists and retained and developed, amid their 
controversies, a sane and realistic view of marriage. He 
makes the dull pages of the history of Canon Law to live 
and reveals to us the spirit behind the letter of the law. 


But we have left little space to consider the chief purpose 
of his book—to reveal Christian teaching on marriage and 
sex as inherently rational and sane. It is, in fact, no more 
than the expression of the natural law. For what we call 
‘Catholic’ moral teaching on sex adds nothing, except 
concerning the sacramental nature of matrimony, to the 
dictates of natural reason.* It is this that our age finds so 





* That is to say, it adds nothing of positive content to the 
natural law discoverable by our natural faculties. Our Lord 
Himself made it clear, for instance, that His strict teaching 
about divorce was no new imposition, but a reaffirmation of 
what was ‘ from the beginning.’ St. Thomas, so far from re- 
garding these precepts as new hardships, sees in them a new 
help to keeping the elementary laws of nature (18, 28¢, cvii, 
4 ad 3). The Christian is not obliged to a more extensive 
or stricter code of morality than the infidel, though his ob- 
ligation may be stricter and his sin less excusable. ‘When we 
Catholics protest against the legalisation of divorce or con- 
traception, we do not seek to impose a distinctively Christian 
morality on a non-Christian society. This is not to assert 
that Christianity contributes nothing to morality. Grace per- 
fects Nature in such a way that Nature is apt to be exceed- 
ingly imperfect without it. Revelation gives a new sanction 
and authority to rational ethics of such a kind that the 
integral law of nature cannot readily be discerned without 
it. This accounts, as the Abbé Leclercq repeatedly shows, 
for the fact that human behaviour and custom, as_ well 
as positive human law, often fall far short of the dictates of 
rational ethics which are found intact within the Church alone. 
Grace, moreover, supplies a new impetus and power and a new, 
more effective motive for the carrying out of the dictates of 
reason. Again, the Christian, delivered from the bondage of the 
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difficult to accept, and even Catholics sometimes tend to 
regard it as a mystery of the Faith scarcely less incompre- 
hensible than the Trinity. For the intrinsic reasonableness 
and the ‘ naturalness’ of our moral teaching are being at- 
tacked from every conceivable angle. The progress of 
ethnological studies reveals a variety and contrariety of 
sexual and matrimonial customs which, prima facie, seem 
scarcely to suggest the identity of Catholic teaching with 
the natural law implanted in the hearts of all men. Pseudo- 
Freudianism and kindred psychologies (the author makes 
an important distinction between scientific and popular 
Freudianism) convince the multitude that sexual restraint, 
and consequently the traditional ideal of chastity, are un- 
natural and unhealthy. Medical opinion is said to con- 
demn all continence; sociologists, economists, lawyers, 
moralists, favour contraception, sterilisation, divorce. All 
the authorities are invoked to pronounce the moral law 
as preserved in the Church to be opposed to every kind of 
natural requirement, social or individual, and hence to be 
unnatural and irrational. 


The Abbé Leclercq exposes the fallacy of attempting to 
establish the natural law on such considerations and ex- 
pounds the method whereby a rational ethic can be scienti- 
fically built up. But he does not shirk the difficulties which 
science arouses and he successfully turns the tables on his 
opponents. He shows how the multitudinous departures 
from the dictates of the natural law, both among primitive 


law, will realise more clearly than others that morality is not 
primarily a compliance with a code of permissions and pro- 
hibitions, but a means to his own good and self-realisation. He 
knows, as St. Thomas says, that ‘ God is not offended except 
by what we do against our own good.’ Finally, the Christian, 
impregnated with the Mind of Christ and viewing all things 
from the standpoint of the Incarnation and its continuance in 
the Mystical Body, will see the precepts of the natural law in 
an entirely. new light. Thus St. Paul sees fornication, not merely 
as an offence against social justice or personal temperance, but 
as the prostitution of a member of Christ. - 
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and civilised peoples, serve to confirm Catholic teaching; 
how it alone fully responds to our psychological, physiologi- 
cal and sociological exigencies. It is impossible to con- 
dense his argument, which is itself a masterpiece of con- 
densation. Impossible, too, to quote the many good things 
he has to say on many topics—on Christian feminism and 
sexual equality; on old maids and flirts and typists; on sex- 
instruction and nudism; on Aristotle and Aristophanes; on 
sterilisation and homosexuality: his analysis of Law and 
of Love: his keen psychological observations. We seek only 
to call attention to this valuable and eminently readable 
book. 


Victor Wuite, O.P. 


CRUX ALATA 


How we are handled, dandled like kites in air, 
Running with every wind yet held! We swing 
Wide to the wild winch windward, we forth fling 
And soar to our escaping everywhere. 


Thou dost run with us more than mind can dare 
To think upon, wing underneath our wing; 

And hast thou pleasure of our curveting, 
Kite-flyer, a dangerous, oh, a schoolboy care? 


Or greater care? Astrain in the bluff gale 
The boom holds, hauls, the world along; our sail 
Is to thy timbers tethered, Crucified. 


Thou art the anchor of us, the fast hold 
Of all our taut endeavour; boisterous-bold 
We hurl from thee, the very wood we ride. 


BERNARD KELLY. 





REVIEWS 
ON THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE’ has great prestige in France and 
should be better known in England. It attempts a complete sur- 
vey of the various aspects of modern life, religious, political and 
social, literary and artistic, scientific and pedagogical, from the 
standpoint of the principles of Catholic Action. It is directed by 
Dominicans, and includes eminent writers from both the priest- 
hood and the laity. 

In Some Leading Myths of the Socialist Movement in the 
issue for April 25th, Marc Scherer makes a psychological study 
of the spiritual principles of Socialism. Beyond its technical 
doctrines there is a Faith. It is insufficient therefore to refute 
a set of abstract propositions or formulas. If we would be 
helpful we must try to understand this Faith. At the basis of 
the Socialist conscience there is the protest and revolt of the 
spirit of man against a state of things ‘ hard, cruel and relent- 
less’ (Pius XI). The consciousness of exploitation and oppres- 
sion is the first Socialist ‘myth.’ In the present economic re- 
gime the worker is considered as an instrument and knows that 
he is an instrument. He is oppressed because he is at the mercy 
of ‘ economic laws ’ commanding a social regime in which he 
is imprisoned. Not capitalists as individuals are responsible but 
an institutional regime’ which surpasses them. The writer 
urges that the most authentic Marxists are the theorists of 
Capitalist liberalism for whom the *‘ natural laws of economy ' 
are intangible, who command a social state, determine a parti- 
cular morality, and impose a conception of the world in which 
morality and metaphysics appear only as a ‘ superstructure’ 
planted on an economic ‘ infrastructure.’ ‘ To live according to 
the modern economic world is to accept the oppression of eco- 
nomic laws transcending the free-will of man.’ All are pri- 
soners of this regime but the ‘ masters ’ can at least manipulate 
the instruments of production and exchange, The realisation of 
this makes the worker understand that he is exploited, gives 
him an inferiority complex and makes him welcome Socialism 
as the ‘ good news ’ of revolt from such a scheme. He awaits 
the coming of this ‘good news’ and, holding that the inhumanity 
of the present system must lead to its downfall, expects a 
catastrophe. We live in a sorrowful Advent with a messianic 
hope. The Messiah is the Proletariat itself. Capitalism is dis- 
credited. The messianic Proletariat is preparing for a better 
future by a mystic Proletariat faith and asceticism and holiness. 





1 Published fortnightly by the Editions du Cerf, Juvisy, S. et 
O; 65 frs. yearly. " 
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It is preparing for the Redemption of the world. This it is 
which animates the idea of the Class-War—which is not just 
the notion of a brutal grabbing of rights but rather that of a 
trial of faith, the manifestation of opposition to the world as it 
is. It is basically a spiritual and cultural problem. It is a wit- 
ness to a kind of life, a conception of the world and man that 
shall prevail against an inhuman world. The Class-War is 
really the war of two conceptions of life. Shall men be the 
slaves of the economic regime or shall it be their servant? The 
culmination and synthesis is the eschatological ‘ myth’ of the 
future City—a kingdom of liberty, the Kingdom of God on 
earth. The Popes have not condemned Capitalism as it might 
be formulated in abstract theory. What the Papal Encyclicals 
oppose is modern or liberaiist Capitalism ; it speaks of the ‘ har- 
dened egoism’ of certain Capitalists, their impatience of all 
restraint and freedom from all authority. The minority who 
dispose of capital can employ it free/y, having only individual 
interests in view, and dispose of practically unlimited power— 
‘a despotic economic domination,’ says the Pope, using a ter- 
rible word that implies a state of tyranny and permanent vio- 
lence. But violence calls for violence and tyranny makes revolt 
legitimate providing the means are efficacious and the result 
of their use not likely to lead to worse evils than already exist. 
This is not a revolt against ‘ an established order.’ A state of 
permanent violence is not an order. The violence of our liber- 
alist Capitalism is identical with that of Marxist Socialism in 
the Soviet. Freed from all authority, especially from the impera- 
tives of morality with its divine sanction, knowing only the 
necessity of ‘ economic laws,’ it has come to the negation of 
man, to indifference to human personality. The Soviet does not 
deny God in the name of man, but in the name of the collec- 
tivity, and this leads to the negation of man. We must reaffim 
the absolute value of the human person. Christianity is not only 
the affirmation of God; it is also the affirmation of man, of the 
Man-God through the Incarnation, of the God-man through 
the Redemption. By proclaiming the intangibility of the regime 
modern capitalists practise historical materialism and install 
themselves in Marx’s ‘ kingdom of necessity.’ In such a system 
it is hard to live as a Christian, for a Christian cannot take 
part in miseries and injustice bound up with historical contin- 
gencies and human errors. We must separate the working- 
man’s consciousness from the Marxism with which it is unnec- 
essarily connected. We must admit its authentic aspirations, 
we must put our Good News in the place of its own. We must 
remember our Baptismal responsibility to inscribe the words of 
Redemption in earthly society. Then order will be re-established. 
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The historical parallelism between the birth and development 
of the Socialist Movement and the apostasy of the working 
masses has a lesson for responsible Christians, ‘ Economic 
Laws,’ it has been supposed, are bound up with the nature of 
things, therefore they are posited by God. God being invited to 
sanction the rhythm of modern economics and its unjust results 
—results which have consequently been called ‘ necessary evils ’ 
and ‘inevitable injustices.’ The inverse method of arguing 
would have been better for Christians, i.e. not arguing from 
economic laws to Providential laws in economic designs but 
asking how to incarnate the law of justice and clarity in econo- 
mic relations. Two heterogeneous primacies are impossible ; 
one must choose between the primacy of economics and the 
primacy of the spiritual. The primacy of economics may in- 
voke God but is death to the spiritual. To deny man’s value as 
a person has led to denying God. In reality the economic order 
is practically free from every spiritual norm; the moral law has 
become legal honesty. Socialism, denying the Capitalist world, 
has thought it its duty to deny God—the Ordainer of the eco- 
nomic laws of Capitalism. Denying God it denies man. By a 
different way it comes to the same double-sided error and affirms 
the same economic materialism and the same economic primacy. 
How has the religion of the poor and humble come to appear 
as the religion of the oppressing class and the guarantee of in- 
justice? .. . . At any rate it is a fact : the working classes look 
elsewhere than in Christianity for the answer to the destiny of 
man. That is why the Socialist mythology is a form of the reli- 
gious spirit, a religion, a catholicity, in the name of the Prole- 
tariat. This fact, as Berdyaev says, is ‘ the witness of an un- 
fulfilled duty of an unrealised-task of Christianity.’ A large part 
of life, especially of economic and social life, has not been lit 
by the light of Christ. It is not from intrinsic insufficiency that 
Christianity fails, but because Christians, imprisoned in an alien 
ideology, fail to put in clear language and effective action the 
mission with which they are invested. Socialism is not a dan- 
ger because it is a threat to a system already moribund, but 
because it provides men with a false view of life. Christianity 
must take heed lest while men get used to doing without it, 
a situation should arise when it becomes unintelligible to a 
world which nevertheless it alone can save. Marc Scherer then 
outlines the hierachy or values necessary to constitute a Chris- 
tian order in the modern world. A.M. 


_ Social evils are ultimately due to maladjustment between the 
individual and the common-weal, and the particular evils of our 
own day may be traced to the decline of social-consciousness 
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and the rise of individualism. In an article on ‘ The Social 
Problem in the light of St. Paul’s Theology’ in DER KaTHo- 
LISCHE GEDANKE, Fr. Soiron, O.F.M., holds up St. Paul as an 
exampie of this social-consciousness and the great delineator 
of the Christian idea of society. His doctrine of the solidarity 
of the baptised in the Mystical Body of Christ, whose members 
are hierarchically organised on a purely vocational basis accord- 
ing to diversities of graces and ministries, presents us with the 
ideal conception of society. Nor is the Apostle’s idea of cor- 
porate unity limited to the supernatural sphere and inapplicable 
to the natural community. His teaching regarding the trans- 
mission of original sin and its consequences supposes an organic 
unity of mankind in virtue of our common parenthood in Adam 
and on the purely natural plane. The social chaos into which 
individualism has led us ‘can be overcome only if we return 
to the sense of social order which Christianity, and especially 
the Pauline theology, has given to mankind.’ 

It must, however, be constantly borne in mind that the oppo- 
sition between Individualism and Collectivism is a false anti- 
thesis, due to false conceptions either of individual personality 
or of society. These are in fact complementary and mutually 
indispensable, for the perfection of personality can be obtained 
only in and by society, and society has no intrinsic value or 
rightful existence independently of the exigencies of person- 
ality. We need to steer a straight course between the nineteenth 
century philosophies which made an absolute of the individual 
and the new collectivisms, whether Communist or Fascist, 
which make an absolute of the community. The supreme Society, 
the Mystical Body itself, has value only as the instrument of 
salvation for individual personalities. Such is the thesis de- 
veloped by Prof. Dietrich von Hildebrand in his essay on ‘ The 
Corporative Idea, and Natural Communities’ which follows 
directly on that of Fr. Soiron, and to which it may serve as a 
supplement if not as a corrective. Prof. von Hildebrand bases 
his argument on an analysis of the ideas of personality and of 
society as handed down in the Philosophia perennis. It is only 
with fhe guidance of such a philosophy, which identifies the 
bonum commune with the bonum proprium of the individual, 
that we can hope to harmonise the conflicting forces which rend 
modern society. V.M. 


RECENT ART EXHIBITIONS. 
THE Henri-Matisse Exhibition (at Tooth’s) and the Max Ernst 
Exhibition (at the Mayor Gallery in Cork Street) make an in- 
teresting contrast. Matisse’s pictures are the records of impres- 
sions, visual impressions, Ernst’s the result not of visual but 
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of psychological reactions. Matisse is a very good painter be- 
cause he is expressing something that can only be expressed 
in pictorial terms. Ernst is a bad painter because he is ex- 
pressing something which is not unique to the pictoria] medium- 
Matisse could only be Matisse, Ernst might be a Brecht or an 
Eliot or a miniature Strauss. Matisse records what he sees, 
Ernst records, or attempts to record, what he thinks. 


The test of an exhibition is to be able to enjoy it without 
a catalogue. Without a catalogue Herr Ernst’s exhibition is 
quite unintelligible. The majority of his pictures follow the single 
formula imposed by an inadequate technique, flat stripes of 
colour, that is, with a symbolic figure superimposed ; his work 
is therefore without any pictorial significance whatever. It is 
questionable whether symbolism as distinct from allegory is 
ever compatible either with good music or good painting. One 
can dogmatise merely to the extent of saying that from a lit- 
erary point of view symbolism in painting is justifiable only 
when it can be understood. All question of relative merit apart, 
the naturalistic symbolist, Davies or Sims, for instance, is at 
least simple and direct. Herr Ernst, however, has chosen to 
express himself not in generally accepted terms, but in the lan- 
guage of abstract modern painting. Dufy and Freud are an 
unhappy combination. 


The Matisse exhibition contains no very recent work. Five 
at least of the thirteen pictures shown appear in Barnes’ re- 
cent study, and all of them without exception reiterate Matisse’s 
claim to be considered the greatest living painter. In spite of 
the warmth and range of their colour and their occasionally 
mannered designs, these pictures are impersonal as only very 
good paintings indeed can be. For Matisse art is the produc- 
tion of a good picture, not as for Ernst the expression of 
personality. He is not a theorist who imposes himself on his 
subject, splitting it up into cubes and triangles and squares; 
his subject imposes itself on him. His landscapes particularly 
have the spontaneity that can only come when there is no in- 
termediate process between the exercise of the visual faculty and 
its statement, while in the larger pictures, where the design is 
built up more self-consciously, he attains by Cézanne’s means 
his monumental impassivity. One of the reasons why Matisse 
18 SO great a painter is that one foot is always firmly planted 
in the past. 

Like his pictures, Matisse’s drawings are built up in tones. 
Mr. Duncan Grant’s drawings, on the other hand (forty-five of 
which are shown next door at Agnew’s), exhibit a lamentable 
contrast, The most important of them are.a series of nude 
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studies for the Bathers, academic in conception and not always 
itreproachable in execution. With one or two exceptions (and 
in particular that of a lovely Giorgionesque figure of a woman) 
the colour is mere tinting and the forms without solidity. The 
Tug-of-War (No. 30) is typical of several] sketches in which 
Mr. Grant sets himself a far harder problem than he can solve; 
in this case the illusion of stress and stance is so completely 
absent that all Mr. Grant has done is to represent with toler- 
able accuracy two independent bodies falling backwards. Mr. 
Duncan Grant’s peculiar talents do not fit him for realism of 
this kind. 

The imaginative designs, however, are in an entirely different 
category. They show a taste and sureness of touch which no 
other contemporary English painter can quite equal, decora- 
tive and light and pretty, with a real understanding of medium 
and real imaginative charm. Though essentially pictorial, these 
designs stand their transference to textiles with complete suc- 
cess, and at the Industrial Art Exhibition, at Dorland House, 
it is unquestionably those textiles after Mr. Grant’s designs 
that are the most remarkable exhibits. 

The Industrial Exhibition tells one very little about modern 
design that was not self-evident before. The furniture shows the 
usual inability to synchronise practical and aesthetic qualities. 
Simplicity does not inevitably make for beauty, nor beauty for 
utility, and certainly the mimetic theory explains quite adequate- 
ly why it is so hard to get aesthetic satisfaction from a chair with 
no back legs. Every kind of material is used, glass beds, a 
stone dining-table, and so on, the more imaginative unin- 
habitable, the remainder drab and machine-made. The common 
denominator of the rooms is an unhealthy fear of ornament 
as something that can no longer be controlled. 

Of the pottery very little is modern in feeling, and what 1s 
not positvely old-fashioned ts uncompromisingly imitative, sham 
celadon, sham slip-ware, and so on. The textile department in 
fact is the only completely satisfying part of the exhibition. 
With a few exceptions the designs reach a very high standard 
indeed, perhaps because in textiles alone the artist is more or 
less unhampered by technical considerations. Unquestionably 
these are as good as anything of the same type being done at 
the present day—the more pity that the prices are prohibitive. 

The policy which this exhibition represents has been advo- 
cated repeatedly, by Mr. Paul Nash and others, in The Listener. 
The textile, and for the matter of that the carpet, is plainly 
a valid and suitable medium for artistic expression. Where, 
however, there is a closer connection between design and its 
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execution, where both are in practice interdependent, it is diffi- 
cult to see the value of calling in the artist to replace de- 
ficiency in craftsmanship. Theoretically the artist is someone 
who produces things that people do not want and the crafts- 
man a person whose supply is regulated strictly by considera- 
tions of utility. This exhibition shows, what we all know, that 
there are in England to-day several artists of outstanding ver- 
satility. It shows also that never has English craftsmanship 
been at a lower ebb. 
Joun Pope-HENNESsy. 


THE PLAY 


MISS Clemence Dane deserves commiseration. In Wild Decem- 
bers she has written a sound, sensitive study of the Bronté 
family ; Mr. Cochrane has been at pains to ensure a production 
of the very highest quality. And it is their misfortune that the 
play follows and coincides with Alfred Sangster’s The Brontés. 
For, as the public have been quick to realise, The Brontés is the 
better play. 

It is another instance of the advantage of the actor-playwright 
over the literary dramatist. Clemence Dane has an historical 
conscience ; she selects and interprets but does not alter recorded 
facts. Mr. Sangster’s conscience is a purely dramatic one; his 
approach tends to the symbolic rather than to the realistic, and, 
in a play, which must condense half a life-time into two short 
hours, that approach gives a paradoxical impression of truer 
values, as well as a coherence otherwise unobtainable, 


Thus Branwell Bronté has more significance in The Brontés, 
where his brief role culminates in a wild prophecy that his dis- 
orders have been the yeast of his sisters’ lives, that their books 
will live because of him, than in Miss Dane’s more thoughtful 
study, in which she shows him as the real first begetter of 
Wuthering Heights. The character of Mr. Bronté, whom Mr. 
Sangster has made a rich part for his own playing, gets across 
better than Miss Dane’s more human and probably far more 
truthful version. His Emily (though he has used his imagina- 
tion freely) is the more convincing, and the more vivid, and if 
his Charlotte lacks certain elements of the Charlotte of Wild 
Decembers and of life, he gives the better impression of the poet 
and novelist. 


In The Brontés the Brussels episode forms a comic interlude. 
In Wild Decembers it is treated in three scenes of much power, 
including the strange episode of Charlotte’s confession. One 
is grateful to Miss Dane for her portrayal of M. Héger, that 
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high-principled and fervently religious man whose influence 
meant so much to both the sisters. She leaves him the preg- 
nant utterance : ‘ Were you a Catholic, much could be done for 
you ’—the verdict of Charlotte’s finest biographer, 1’Abbé 
Dimnet. B.B.C. 


MUSIC 


A concert of particular interest was given by Miss Muriel Talbot 
Hodge, a young Catholic composer, at the Wigmore Hall on 
June 1st. A varied programme included Hilaire Belloc’s The 
Birds, Cuckoo and Noel, sung as unaccompanied part-songs by 
the Tudor Singers with pleasantly medieval effect; three songs 
for baritone, with piano accompaniment, of which Walter de la 
Mare’s The Song of Soldiers had an exceptional efficacy with its 
eerie cadence ; and a Trio for Flute, Violin and Piano, of which 
the last number, The Merry-go-Round, brilliant in colour, and 
rhythm, stirred the audience to real enthusiasm. Curiously, 
Miss Hodge has ‘jumped’ the whole romantic period; she 
seems to have gone straight from the classical to the modern, 
with a result of clean-woven texture and unfaltering workman- 
ship. But the finest numbers of all were of a still earlier in- 
spiration—a setting, for soprano and string quartet of the 
seventeenth century carol, I sing of a maiden, and of the thir- 
tenth century Franciscan hymn, My Fair Love Sleepeth on the 
Cross, in both of which the spirit of the words was rendered 
with exquisite adequacy. While the crown of the evening was 
St. Francis’ Canticle of the Sun, for baritone, soprano chorus, 
flute, clarinet, piano and string quartet. There was the very 
breath of the elements in the praises of Sun and Moon, Wind 
and Water, Fire and Earth, opening out into grave loveliness 
in the praise of Death, while beginning and close moved to a 
broad rhythm in which one had the impression of St. Francis 
himself, walking, walking in the blaze of the Umbrian sun. 
If there is such a thing as Catholic music, here it is. 


B.B.C. 


BOOKS 


La Doctrine Sociale DE L’Ecuise. By Fr. G. C. Rutten, O.P. 
(Juvisy. Les Editions du Cerf; 20 fr.) 


In this book are published the two Encyclicals, Rerum Nov- 
arum and Quadragesimo Anno, together with a general discus- 
sion of the social teachings of the Church. Special attention is 
paid to those points on which the Pope lays particular stress. 
Fr, Rutten, a distinguished figure in social action and a Senator 
of Belgium, begins by discussing the question of private pro- 
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perty, for it 1s the doctrine which lies at the base of the other 
problems discussed. 

Each man is in this world in order to attain his end; this end 
includes his own self-development. Thus each and every indi- 
vidual must have the wherewith to be in a position to attain 
this end; he must be reasonably fed, clothed, housed, etc. But 
this is not attained by giving to each person a bare minimum of 
worldly wealth; the individual by reason of his nature has a 
certain right to create as well as to receive; in fact, it is one 
of the ways by which he attains to his end. It is necessary to 
stress this ‘ right to create,’ because it is possible to conceive a 
State in which the work might be done by a very few, whilst 
the others might be prohibited from working at all. The indi- 
vidual, therefore, is to be conceived as having (a) the right to 
create, (b) the right to a wage which will support both himself 
and his family, and (c) the right to the fruits of his labours. 

But what, exactly, is meant by that rather elastic term ‘ pri- 
vate property’? Unfortunately, Fr. Rutten does not explain 
exactly what he means by it, and different Catholic writers have 
given it different shades of meaning. Does it, for example, 
mean that everyone should have an acre of land and a cow? 
Again, should it be interpreted into an argument for a ‘ back 
to the land’ campaign? Is an official pronouncement needed 
on this subject ? 

Fr. Rutten next turns to the ‘ family-wage’ topic; it is of 
special interest to us, as our country is one of the few that 
have not yet tried it. It is widely prevalent in many other 
countries, such as France, Germany, Belgium, Australia, etc., 
and in all cases it has come about as the result of an agitation 
on the part of the workers; but, curiously enough, there has 
been no such demand for it in this country. 

The writer concludes with an explanation of why Socialism 
and Communism have been condemned by the Pope. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that there are many grades of both 
Socialism and Communism, and it is sometimes necessary to 
make a distinction between these grades. For example, it is 
perfectly possible for communistic societies to have the full 
approval of the Church; for what else is a religious order but a 
communistic society? As to whether such a society is lawful 
or unlawful depends on whether its members are willing mem- 
bers, or not. 

This is an important book, and should certainly be read by 
as many Catholics as possible; it sets out the Catholic views on 
many important social topics, giving the ideals to be aimed at, 
even if they cannot be attained in practice at the moment. 


“ F.A.K.B. 
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THe Minp oF PoE AND OTHER Stupies. By Killis Campbell. 
(Oxford University Press, 1933; 13/--) 


The seven essays of which this book is made up deal with 
questions that inevitably arise in considering the work of Edgar 
Allan Poe. They are of this sort. How much or how little was 
he educated. What did he read? What were the influences that 
formed his poetic technique? What the model on which his 
stores were founded? To what degree, if any, was he a plagiar- 
ist? What did his contemporaries think of him? How did Rufus 
Griswold carry out his literary executorship? 

Professor Killis Campbell, of Texas University, should be 
well qualified to give us the answers to these questions, for, 
not only has he edited an invaluable edition of Poe’s poems, but 
he has contributed some forty studies on Poe to learned periodi- 
cals. The essays under review represent an immense amount of 
investigation, reading, and card-indexing, but the detail is so 
minute, the footnotes are so numerous, and the conclusions for 
the most part so non-committal that we are left to form our 
own opinions on the evidence so completely presented. 


Professor Campbell says (p. 33) that Poe 


‘ was not, of course, a scholar . . . . nor needed to be. But 
judged by present day standards he possessed an unusually 
wide acquaintance with things in general, and in particular 
with the literature of his own day . . . . He was not profound 
but he did his own thinking. His mind was remarkably clear. 
.. . . In native endowment and in insight he seems to me to 
have possessed gifts comparable to those of any other Ameri- 
can writer of his time, save possibly Emerson.’ 


But is not Poe entirely incomparable to any contemporary 
American writer, whether it was Emerson, Longfellow, Cooper 
or Irving, because of his ethical poverty and his abhorrence of 
purpose in art? Was it not this that made the ‘ Frogpondians ’ 
disapprove of him? 

Perhaps the most interesting of the essays is The Origins of 
Poe. In this the poet’s indebtedness to Byron, Moore and 
Coleridge is discussed, and it is shown how reflections of the 
Giaour, Manfred and Lalla Rookh appear in the earlier long 
poems Tamerlane and Al Aaraaf and the metre and even some 
of the words of Lady Geraldine’s Courtship in the far later 
Raven, 

‘ The tradition that Poe was neglected by his contemporaries 
is both true and false,’ says Professor Campbell (p. 66), and 
then explains his meaning by saying that though no one recog- 
nised Poe as a great poet he was well recognised as a critic and 
an editor. Anyone may get the measure of the appreciation 
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meted out to him in life by referring to Griswold’s Anthology 
(1842). In it but three of Poe’s poems are printed against nine- 
teen by Mr. Jones Very and seventeen by Mrs. Sigourney. 
America disliked Poe and was reluctant to hail as a great artist 
the rather discreditable person they knew. They preferred him 
when he was making a success of journalism. An epitaph 
written by Stoddard probably represented the consensus of 
opinion in America at the time of the poet’s death : 


He might have soared in the morning light, 
He built his nest with the birds of night! 
But he lies in dust and the stone is rolled 
Over the sepulchre dim and cold ; 

He has cancelled all he has done or said 
And gone to the dear and holy dead, 

Let us forget the path he trod 

And leave him now to his Maker Gop. 


In Europe it is thought that for redemption from ignominy 
Poe had to await the judgement of men of another tongue, for 
Baudelaire and the Symbolists were the first to hail Poe as 
genius and td raise him up to the high pedestal of world fame. 


The Mind of Poe, though not intended for the general reader, 
is of great importance to those who specialise in American 
literature, and indispensable to a proper understanding of Poe. 
The evidence so assiduously assembled has been generously 
offered and many students must be grateful to Professor Camp- 
bell for presenting in this compact form the result of years of 
research. U.P-H. 


Peter ABELARD. By Helen Waddell. (Constable; 7/6.) 


Those who have had the joy of acquaintance with Miss Wad- 
dell’s earlier works have proof of the infinite labour of which the 
present book is the fine flower. The Wandering Scholars, in 
which she entered so intimately into the hearts and minds of the 
Clerks Marvellous of the twelfth century and earlier ; her Medi- 
eval Latin Lyrics of which some, in exquisite translation, here 
reappear, were as its offshoots. But in the novel there is no 
impression of erudition; she has attained such complete mas- 
tery of her material that she can seize its essence. She 
is Taliesin, on whose lips, after year-long stirrings of 
Caridwen’s cauldron, fell the three bright drops of wisdom. 

_ The book defies analysis; the usual terms are too static for 
its vitality. One reaches the end, heart-wrung by vicarious 
anguish, exalted and dazzled by sheer beauty—a beauty so in- 
trinsic, that only deliberate reflection reveals something of the 
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superb art by which it is conveyed—the transparency, the com- 
pression, the gradation of lights and shades, the heroic pruning 
of subsidiary incident, the elimination of all that art cannot 
transmute in fresh creation, that does not quiver with the sap 
of life. There is no ‘ background,’ no canvas on which the 
story is depicted, no fringe of picturesque but extraneous fact, 
nothing that is not absorbed and quickened by the action. 


‘For weeks the sun had risen and set in unfathomable 
cloudless blue: there was warmth even in the starlight. All 
September the Ile de Cité had lain in a trance of heat, yet not 
the lifeless heat of August: there was a shiver of expectation 
in the early morning, exhilaration in the heavy morning dews.’ 


The descriptions are not so much seen as felt and lived. In 
the same way the characters reveal themselves from within: a 
movement, a significant attitude, and the mind conjures them 
up as vividly as though they had been known in the flesh. Abe- 
lard with all his complexity, his fascination, his soaring ambi- 
tion, his latent humility, his agonised sensitiveness, and, withal, 
a strain of child-like simplicity ; Heloise, ‘ dew of the morning, 
crystal, but with the fire of sunrise in it,’ as she is described by 
Gilles, the engaging old Canon, author of uncanonical but lovely 
poems, whom even St. Bernard loves; Bernard himself, young, 
inexorable, of great charm (and it is not easy for those who care 
for Abelard to do justice to Bernard); Pierre de Montboissier, 
an ardent boy, monk of Cluny, one day to be its great Abbot; 
the cragic figure of Fulbert, Heloise’s uncle, artless and pom- 
pous, declining to dark insanity—they all remain, haunting 
realities, long after the book has been closed. 


The love story is told in beauty. Whether by the author’s 
conscious intent or no, over Abelard his almost compatriot Tris- 
tan has cast his green mantle—there is the same intimate asso- 
ciation with the blossoming earth, with the seasons, with the 
beasts, the same sense of mighty and irresistible magic, and 
also, the same dark element, the ugly fact of trust betrayed, 
bringing inexorable nemesis. ‘ Thine Uncle whom I shamelessly 
betrayed .. . .’ So Abelard himself would write thereafter. 
Miss Waddell does not minimise that betrayal, but rather, by 
her picture of Fulbert deepens its malice even more than the 
known facts demanded. And yet, what she has shown, ‘ the 
absolute of human passion,’ is the order of nature in its highest 
exaltation, a pagan glory, rendered in fullness because for her 
that order is but a middle-kingdom. And thus George Moore’s 
famous Heloise and Abelard is infinitely outdistanced. (It is a 
notable fact that the materialist and sensualist are bound to the 
particular, the fragmentary, the setting of fact by fact, and can- 
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not attain to synthesis, possible only to those who walk with 
the Spirit—a confirmation of the old teaching of the Schools 
that the power to apprehend universals is something divine. 
There can be no unity of thought severed from the supreme 
Unity). To Abelard, even at the height of his passion, comes 
a glimpse, a summons : 


‘ * Peace in Thy Heaven ’’—the words rang in his head, 
coming from he knew not where. He stood dumb, a slow 
fear mounting in him like the uprising of a cold spring. It 
was as though he had seen his destiny : and having Thee to 
have naught beside.’ 


The terrible climax casts its shadows before: in Abelard’s 
terrors and forebodings; in Heloise’s wild prophecy, on the 
eve of their marriage, ‘ The grief that is to come will be no less 
than the love that went before it’; in a grim chapter from Ori- 
gen, how ‘ it is a far graver thing to bear one’s sin, than to pay 
the fine of death’; in a searing moment of vision, that ‘ some- 
how, some day, they would take her from him. And he would 
live, live years, live his long life, without her.’ 


But that climax, when it comes, is but part of a greater pat- 
tern. At the end of the book, to Abelard, maimed and outcast, 
when the intolerable waters are at his throat, and he is broken, 
not so much by the physical injury (in which he could see the 
penalty of his sin), but by the cruel injustice of the Council of 
Soissons at a time when—we have his own words—‘ from sin- 
cere love of our holy faith I had written all that I did,’ there 
comes the comfort of the Holy Ghost of which he speaks, the 
mystical revelation of God. 


There the author leaves him. ‘ Through what sore discipline 
of body and soul, through what crucifixion of his pride must he 
still go, before he saw the Kingdom of God?’ It is the fore- 
cast of the years of anguish at St. Gildas, the final humiliation of 
Sens; a tale, but for that underlying pattern, almost too sore 
for telling. And yet we hope that she will tell it, and soon. 


B.B.C. 


“Ecck Homo’? By Francis X. McCabe, C.M., LL.D. (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Malwaukee; $1.00.) 


This popular demonstration of the divinity of Christ from the 
Gospels may do much good if it can be got into the hands of 
the many professed Christians who hold Our Lord’s Godhead 
to be a matter of doubt and even of indifference. ‘on 
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Pizr Giorcio Frassati. Translated and adapted by H. L. 
Hughes, B.A. (Oxon), D.Litt. (Pisa). With a preface by 
Fr. Martindale, S.J. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 3/6). 


Pier Giorcio FrRassati: Testimonianze raccolte da D. A. 
Cojazzi. (Societ4 Editrice Internazionale; Torino; 8 lire). 


The translation and adaption was made in Italy in the home 
of Pier Giorgio himself, and all Catholic undergraduates at 
least should buy it, and make the life of this Italian engineering 
student more widely known among themselves. Guided in his 
early years by a Salesian tutor, he passed on to a Jesuit day- 
school, and later became a Dominican Tertiary, so that no one 
system can claim his spirituality as its own, and those_of all 
tastes will find something in him akin to themselves. Moreover, 
since he died at the age of twenty-four in 1925, just before 
taking his degree at Turin, he lived a life which the modern 
world, and especially the modern undergraduate, can easily en- 
visage. To this the excellent photographs contribute not a little. 

But Pier Giorgio is not a patron for undergraduates only. At 
his funeral it was the poor and the old who came in their num- 
bers to bid him farewell. All those whom, unknown so often to 
his friends, he had helped during life, came to acknowledge to 
the world their debt at his death. In the Italian edition there 
is a large list—increasing year by year—-of the Associations of 
various kinds which have taken him as their patron, convincing 
proof of the popularity of his memory and the sanctity of his 
life. One can only complain that the translation is but half the 
size of the original, and has omitted many photographs. 


H.C.T. 


From Rome To CanTeRBury. By E. M. Almedingen, with fore- 
word by A. E. Cornibeer. (Faith Press, London ; 1/-.) 


Though Mr. Cornibeer says that ‘ the journey from Rome is 
more frequently taken than is commonly supposed ’ it is the 
first time that we have to review the record of a regressive 
spiritual pilgrimage back to Canterbury from Rome, and we 
are doing it with a feeling of some sadness and pity. It is but 
a few short years since Miss Almedingen’s able articles were 
published in many Catholic papers in this country and in 
America and breathed a catholicity at least as ardent as her 
newly-recovered anglicanism is now. 

Miss Almedingen asserts that she was compulsorily baptised 
into the Greek Orthodox Church—this statement is puzzling, 
for on page 1 she tells us also that none of her family ever 
married Russian brides. Baptism into the Orthodox Church 
was compulsory by law only when one of the parents belonged 
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to her, therefore one of the writer’s statements is incorrect. 
Also it seems curious that though apparently born and bred in 
Russia her knowledge of the language was defective. However 
this is irrelevant, what matters is the reason why the convinced 
Catholic convert of yesterday suddenly changed front and be- 
came an apparently as ardently convinced Protestant. Perhaps 
this is due to the fact that her conversion took place in an 
abnormal atmosphere and was chiefly influenced by emotional 
reasons, whilst her understanding of the true significance of 
the Church One and Universal, the sole solid basis of a true 
conversion, remained undeveloped. The foundation of her faith 
was sO insecure that it was enough for her to find herself in 
uncongenial surroundings, to meet a few unsympathetic Catho- 
lics, for the house built on the changing sands of emotionalism 
to collapse and the writer reverted to a denomination, the broad 
comprehensiveness of which suits her better than the ‘ rigid 
Roman observance.’ 

Miss Almedingen writes upon the Anglican communion with 
all the disarming, however unconvincing, zeal of the neophyte, 
and gallantly endeavours to defend her position. Maybe the 
writer of the Foreword realises the flimsiness of Miss Almedin- 
gen’s apologetics when he says that ‘ not all readers will agree 
with the author’s conclusions ’? Polemics are beyond the scope 
of this short review, also it would be futile to refute once more 
what has been dealt with so conclusively—i.e. the Branch 
Theory and Anglican claims to be the Catholic Church of this 
country. So we close this pathetic little volume with the prayer 
that the writer’s deceased Catholic friend’s hope may be ful- 
filled some day, and if God permits her to live without the fold, 
He will, in His mercy, grant her the grace of dying ‘a real 
Catholic.’ O.B. 


THE Open Door. By Otto Corbach. (Jonathan Cape; 7/6 net.) 


This book is a plea for perfect freedom in migration. The 
author shows that peace and prosperity are dependent on an 
‘Open Door ’ policy on the part of all nations. He examines 
the development of the world up to the present moment, trac- 
ing the various currents of migration, and then turns to the 
future of the world, especially of Africa and Asia. The book is 
valuable for anyone who takes a keen interest in international 
affairs. At the same time, not everyone will agree with all Mr. 
Corboch’s conclusions. Man has implanted in him a certain 
spirit of ‘ Nationalism’ or ‘ Conceit,’ call it what you will, by 
which he reaches conclusions sometimes removed from reason 


ing. - F.A.K.B, 
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Das KATHOLISCHE BERUFSETHOS. By Dietrich von Hildebrand, 
Pp. 25. 

DER KATHOLISCHE PuBLIzist. By Waldemar Gurian. Pp. 2s. 

CHRISTUS UND DER PRigsTER. By Engelbert Krebs. Pp. 32. 


Das CHRISTENTUM IM ROMISCHEN REICH BIS KONSTANTIN. By 
Albert Ehrhard. Pp. 59. 


DIE DOGMATISCHEN GRUNDLAGEN DER KATHOLISCHEN AKTION. 
By Rudolf Graber. Pp. 63. 
(Verlag Haas und Grabherr, Augsburg; Mk. 1.20 each). 


Catholic Action has an exotic sound to English ears: to give 
the words a meaning we think of them in French or Italian. Yet 
the Ubi arcano is a call to all Catholics and there is nothing 
regional in the classical definition of Catholic Action as ‘ lay 
co-operation in the Church’s apostolic hierarchy.’ 

The Apostolate is intimately connected with our sacramental 
life. As the Hypostatic Union of the divine and human natures 
is the anointing of Jesus Christ, so we are anointed Christs by 
the sacramental character which makes our human activities 
divine. And as Our Lord’s apostolic activities were more pat- 
ently theandric, human and divine, than was His private daily 
life, so is the life of His Mystical Body chiefly manifested as 
theandric by the public activity of which the character of Con- 
firmation is the dynamic supernatural principle. Thus Dr. Graber 
bases the Lay Apostolate upon the doctrines of Sacramental 
Character in Confirmation and the Mystical Body of Christ. 

His essay is the twelfth in a series of which we have seen 
only five ; but all five seem instinct with the same dynamic idea. 
Sanctity, the Imitation of Christ, is the primary vocation of 
every Christian: Christian Ideals must become incarnate in us. 
But this involves a positive response to their light, a response 
which we call devotion or service. Absorption of Christian 
Values results in their radiation, their expression : we are called 
to be saints that we may contribute to God’s Glory. Sanctity is 
a dynamic attitude towards God, and particular callings are 
transformed into vocations in the measure in which they become 
vehicles of its expression, oriented in its direction, Evidently 
this orientation will take the form of subordination where a call- 
ing possesses a value of its own, elevating Society and enriching 
the personality of those who follow it, and thus contributing 
directly to God’s Glory; but on callings which are mere means 
to something else it confers all their nobility. All callings which 
are not sinful may be made to proceed from Charity, as render- 
ing service to the community; all provide some particular con- 
tacts with our fellow-men, and thus furnish opportunities for 
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expressing our Catholic life; and all may be consecrated to 
God’s service, not merely by subordination to His Will but by 
our consciousness of being live members of Christ. 


The highest expression of this essential Christian service is 
the public liturgical self-oblation of the Corpus Mysticum. In 
conjunction with the Head Who alone can offer to God an 
honour worthy of Him and thus atone for the disorientation of 
Sin, the mystical Christ is offered liturgically, filling up the Sac- 
rifice once for all consummated on the Cross. The liturgical 
priesthood of Christ is continued in the royal priesthood of God’s 
people ; and the ordained priest is the instrument. He must de- 
crease, the Mystical Christ must increase. 


The Modern Mind, formed by the publicists who educated 
the bourgeoisie, has come to suspect its teachers of an axe to 
grind. It sees in the Church a force making for Law and Order : 
theoretical doubt drives many to look for a practical anchorage. 
But Her doctrine is—well, theoretical and serves an interest. 
A Catholic Publicist with qualities such as those extolled in 
Kipling’s If—, conscious of problems that are actual, sympa- 
thetic with modern doubt, yet neither surrendering to Relativism 
nor taking refuge in philosophical Cloudcuckootowns, must be 
more than ‘a Man.’ The superman may solve the problems of 
his time, yet his insight into the future is conditioned by his 
personality, by the present in which his feet are set. Conscious 
membership in the Body of the Saviour enables the supernatural 
man to give the eternal answers to ephemeral questions, with- 
out intrusion of his subjectivity. Catholic Eternal Truth must 
be shown as the key to situations which are regional and tem- 
poral; and here the Catholic historian has his task. Mgr. 
Ehrhard sketches the radiation of the divine, first into Hellenic 
culture and then to the institutions of Imperial Rome, the 
Church of God assuming these human elements and giving to 
them an eternal meaning. Q.J 


Tue House oF THE Spirit. By F. Pohl. (Burns, Oates, & 
Washbourne; 3/-.) 


To the soul in search of perfection ‘ in the midst of the wear 
and tear of business life, social life, family life and so on,’ is 
this book addressed. The author ingeniously links up the 
‘Modern Recluse of the Spirit’ with the hermits and anchoresses 
of old, taking Julian of Norwich as an example. Much instruc- 
tion and advice ranging from practical details of everyday life 
to the highest states of mysti cunion, is compressed into a sur- 
prisingly small space. A really helpful book. 

M.F. 


~ 
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Canons oF Giant Art. Twenty Torsos in Heroic Landscapes. 
By. Sacheverell Sitwell. (Faber & Faber; 7/6.) 

The sub-title is the really relevant one. Mr. Sitwell has 
planned his poems as landscapes, dominated by such themes 
as the Farnese Hercules or the Hermes of Praxiteles. He turns 
his muse into a landscape painter, and she responds with the 
authentic Mediterranean. One is tempted to consider these 
poems as products of visual art, As such they are sensitive pic- 
torial studies, glamorous, with intimate appeal to the senses 
and those feelings which lie closest underneath the skin. They 
leave many vivid recollections, but it is the sensuous impres- 
sion which is recalled rather than the words which conveyed 
it. Mr. Sitwell is not likely, to be accused of any great austerity, 
for an indifference to bathos mars many of his most sonorous 
passages : 

It was one long siesta all the live-long day, 

And they ate not, nor drank, but kept the shady shore, 
Where trees were tall as masts, where all full-rigged, 
The green galleons lay becalmed, without a wind : 


then, with complete impenitence for those last three words : 
This was peace, this was plenitude, away from men, 


But now was the interlude, the lull of quiet, 
Provisioning of strength, 
This was their idleness. 
all in the next five lines. The same slackening of poetic disci- 
pline is in his choice of metre. It is interesting to compare 
Mr. Sitwell with a poet like Gerard Hopkins, whose metrical 
innovations arose from the desire of a discipline more flexible, 
but more tense and vital than common iambics will give. Mr. 
Sitwell has sought freer expression in a metre more flexible 
but less exacting than the iambic. He has access to rhythms 
which render admirably the thunder-storm scene inspired by 
Berlioz; which may halt or quicken to the requirements of his 
theme; but too often his lines stop simply; because it is time 
for another to begin. He has freed himself not only from the 
restraint of a stricter discipline, but also from the vital move- 
ment which it fostered. The law most strictly observed is that 
of the pictorial whole—of the landscape; but the requirements 
implied are not strong enough to exalt the tenor of his verse. 
This is not to deny to the twenty torsos a great measure 
of success. In justice, the nature of these poems did not demand 
much more than Mr, Sitwell has given them; a sensitive but 
perhaps not altogether profound sympathy for Greek legend, 
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a rare knowledge of circumstantial detail, a genuine enthusiasm 
for the Southern landscapes which provide the setting for most 
of the book. He is to be excused that his enthusiasm leads him 
to what seems in more English ears an undue repetition of 
exotic and not particularly poetic words — the Mediterranean 
names of Mediterranean things. The too exquisite metaphor 
may also without much difficulty be forgiven him, for it is the 
excess of a sensibility which has given much that is delightful, 


B.K. 


REBUILDING THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne; pp. xii, 174; 10/6.) 

The new Liverpool Cathedral has been called by the news- 
papers ‘ the three-million-pound Cathedral.’ This is unworthy 
of a building whose spiritual significance will far outstrip its 
material proportions. Here is a book to correct this miscon- 
ception. It rebuilds the Church in England, and with it Liver- 
pool Cathedral, not with bricks and mortar, but with funda- 
mental notions. 

The Archbishop of Liverpool meets the difficulties of the timid 
and the money-minded in an excellent apologia for his great 
work. A cathedral finds its religious meaning in Christ and 
the Church founded by Him. Fr. Manson shows with great 
skill how Christ effected this in reforming the mistaken Jewish 
notion of the Kingdom. Fr. 'W. E, Brown sketches the main 
features of the first building of the Church in England. The 
catastrophe that ruined this fine structure nevertheless gave 
firm foundations for its restoration, and the boldness of the 
martyrs of the Liverpool district in giving their lives for this 
rebuilding is recounted by Dom Bede Camm. The reconstruc- 
tion has proceeded rapidly since Emancipation as the facts and 
figures of Fr. Stebbing and the lives of the first three Cardinal 
Archbishops of Westminster given by Mr. Denis Gwynn clearly 
indicate. Abbot Hunter-Blair describes the main buttresses of 
the Church under reconstruction—the old Catholic homes scat- 
tered over England and Scotland. Sir John Gilbert gives ample 
proof of the advanced reconstruction in the sphere of education. 
But the Church has its difficulties, which Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith in a charming essay points out in the Church’s gradual 
growth in an outlying Sussex district far from a Catholic centre. 
Mr. Belloc with acute analysis discloses the new type of opposi- 
tion to the Church of England, no longer one of open irrational 
dislike, but a pretence that the Church does not exist or is as 
national as any other body of Englishmen. As a conclusion, 
Mr. Chesterton shows how all outside the Church have returned 
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to the starting point and have to fall back on ridiculing the 
intellectual fashion of the immediate past. The Church alone 
stands as the one firm representative of true progress and equili- 
brium, and Liverpool Cathedral will be the visible sign of this 
position. Such a view of the cathedral’s religious significance 
is incomparably nearer the truth than the view of those who 
measure by the pound. 

The essays have been given by, the authors in the spirit of 
medieval cathedral building, at which the whole countryside is 
said to have helped. The purchaser will not only contribute to 
the Cathedral Fund, but also possess a valuable, handsome and 
well-printed volume of essays. 


C.P. 


Les Mots D’ORDRE de Sainte Jean de la Croix, Docteur de 
l’Eglise. Par Dom Chevallier moine de Solesmes. (Paris : 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1933; pp. 124; fr. 7.50.) 


Dom Chevallier deserves well of those eager to respond to 
the movement of the Holy Ghost in the Church which has led 
to the proclamation of St. John of the Cross as Doctor of the 
universal Church—in a very special sense, therefore, Teacher 
of the mystical path. 

To his greater works of profound and painstaking scholarship 
—his edition of the Spiritual Canticle and that of the Maxims— 
he has added a welcome little book, very attractively produced 
by Messrs. Desclée de Brouwer, the purpose of which, as Dom 
Chevallier tells us in his avertissement, is ‘ to put the principles 
of conduct formulated by the Saint within the reach of con- 
sciences and hearts, even if, to achieve this, it is necessary to 
modify the exterior form of the Collections of Sayings handed 
down to us: to adopt a new arrangement of them, in accord- 
ance with the doctrine of the Saint himself.’ 

This new arrangement Dom Chevallier has attempted with 
sobriety and, in general, with success. He takes as the pivot 
of the Saint’s entire teaching maxim No, 228: ‘ Wisdom comes 
through love, silence and abnegation.’ What, then, is wisdom? 
Wisdom is ‘ a seed sown by God on earth.’ Maxims illustrating 
this are grouped in the first section of the handbook. The 
second section groups those sayings which throw light on the 
treatment required to preserve the heavenly, seed from danger; 
while the third and last group of maxims relates to the treatment 
which kills it. 

This notion of the heavenly seed seems to spring not from 
the maxims themselves, but from Dom Chevallier’s devout 
mind. We must not grudge him an invention which serves so 
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advantageously to keep in order two hundred and eighty maxims 
formulated by St. John to meet the needs of individual souls 
greatly varying in temperament and insight. If some maxims 
appear to be dragged into their proper section, as it were, by 
the skin of their teeth, that is far from weakening our interest 
in them and will not hinder us from utilising them in our own 
way, in a personal synthesis, which may not be so subtle as 
Dom Chevallier’s, but which has the advantage of being our 
own. 

Strange, the reader will exclaim, perhaps, that the maxims 
of the mystical Doctor should be almost entirely concerned with 
conduct ! Well, he knows! And we must admit that, where the 
divine magnetic force remains in itself invisible and ineffable, 
the iron filings of the seeker’s doings and sufferings point to 
It and surround It, hushed in adoration. 

Amid so many maxims where the austerity of the Teacher 
is shown forth in the stern terseness of his expression, it is a 
relief, at times, to find St. John the Poet emerging in a figure 
like that of maxim 222: 

‘Hair that is frequently combed will keep in good order 
and will be easy to comb as often as one desires. The soul 
that frequently sifts its motives, utterances and doings, that is 


guided by the love of God in all encounters, will have a mag- 
nificent head of hair, and the Spouse will turn His gaze to- 
wards the neck of His Beloved and will be ravished at the 


sight.’ C.R. 


BERNADETTE, CHILD OF Mary. By Fr. Lawrence McReavy, 
M.A. (Alexander Ouseley ; 3/6 net.) 


If you already have a devotion to Bernadette, this book 
will certainly delight you, if you have not, the reading of it 
will surely make you love her. As the author says in his pre- 
face : ‘ This is not the story of Our Lady of Lourdes but of one 
of her greatest miracles of grace, Bernadette.’ ‘ Our Lady found 
her a normal little girl and left her a normal little girl,’ and 
Father McReavy gives us a delightfully satisfying account of 
the stubborn little Pyrrenean peasant being led by her ‘ lovely 
Lady ’ along the familiar road of the saints, that of humiliations 
and suffering. With her sturdy common sense and her Heaven- 
taught prudence we see Bernadette steering her way through 
the difficulties of a publicity caluclated to ruin any spiritual life 
less firmly grounded in humility. Our Lady promised ‘ to make 
her happy not in this world, but the next,’ and this book enables 
us to learn how she kept her word. MF 
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Tue EnGiisH Way. Studies in English Sanctity from St. Bede 
to Newman. By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.; Hilaire Belloc; 
G. K. Chesterton; Christopher Dawson; Fr. Bede Jar- 
rett, O.P.; Dom David Knowles; Fr. Aelfric Manson, 
O.P.; C. C. Martindale, S.J.; David Mathew; Gervase 
Mathew, O.P.; Michael Trappes-Lomax; Maisie Ward; 
E. I. Watkin; Douglas Woodruff. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


Messrs. Sheed and Ward.are to be congratulated. It is rarely 
indeed that we find holiness treated with the respect which it 
receives from the contributors to this book, There is very little 
attempt to gild the lily of English sanctity; private interpre- 
tations of a saint’s actions are seldom forced upon the reader, 
and there is a commendable absence of that pious advertise- 
ment of virtue with which an alien tradition has made us too 
familiar. Such of these faults as occur are nearly all to be found 
in Fr. C. C. Martindale’s essay on Edmund Campion—but Fr. 
Martindale, as he points out, has no particular sympathy for 
the English way of doing things. 

Dr. David Mathew and Mr. G. K. Chesterton have given us 
masterly essays on John Fisher and Thomas More in which the 
great difference in character between the two is made no less 
clear than the unity. of faith which led them to the same death. 
The study of Cardinal Newman by Fr. M. C. D’Arcy is ex- 
cellent. 

The other contributions all maintain a high standard, though 
the inclusion of an essay on Richard Crashaw is surprising, 
and the emphasis given by Mr. E. I. Watkin to his devotional 
poetry, surely the least English aspect of a not very typical 
Englishman, even more so, 

Altogether an encouraging book. C.B. 


Tue DoctrinaAL Mission AND APOSTOLATE OF S. THERESE OF 
Listzux. By Fr. Benedict Williamson. The Priesthood. 
(Alexander Ouseley, Ltd. ; 2 vols., 3/6 each.) 


In response to the Pope’s desire for a deeper study of * little’ 
St. Teresa’s doctrinal teachings, Fr. Williamson has under- 
taken a series of twelve volumes. These first two contain simple 
(elementary, some may say), devout and practical advice to 
priests and those preparing for the priesthood, based on the 
teaching of St. Teresa. Chapters II—V are addressed rather 
to Catholic parents than to priests. 

It seems surprising that the disciple of a Carmelite saint 
should have assigned no fixed time to mental prayer in his order 
of a priest’s day. M.B 
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Tue OxrorD Movement, 1833-1933. By Shane Leslie. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne; 5/-.) 


Readers will find this book not devoid of interest and amuse- 
ment, but they should beware of being misled by the publisher’s 
description of it. Seldom can a blurb have been more mislead- 
ing. We are told that ‘ it is doubtful if in all the multitude of 
books dealing, directly or indirectly, with that remarkable phase 
in English religious history, there is a more comprehensive or 
convincing survey than this.’ But the author himself indicates 
more truly the kind of book he has written when he says: ‘ It 
is impossible to do more than throw out a spate of suggestion 
and anecdote in so slight a volume as this.” Nowhere is it clearly 
stated what the Movement was all about, and from ‘ the spate 
of suggestion and anecdote ’ many readers will probably gather 
that what the Tractarians were after was to bring back the 
Church of the Middle Ages. 


The book is described as brilliant and illuminating and as 
stamped with scholarship. We should rather say that, Mr. 
Leslie having chosen the Movement as a subject on which to 
exercise his wit, the result, though not without interest and 
amusement, is as brilliant and illuminating as a series of not 
always successful squibs. Nor is the scholarship of a high 
order. When questions of theology are touched upon it is not 
always with a certain hand, And historical slips abound. Thus 
Gladstone is said (p. 150) to have kept converts back on the 
ground that ‘ Pope Honorius was condemned at the Council 
of Chalcedon.’ The book was evidently put together very hur- 
riedly. 

L.W. 


Les FILtes pe ta Cuarité. By Pierre Coste, Charles Baussan, 
Georges Goyau. (Desclée de Brouwer, Paris; pp. 256; 9 
illust. ; 12 frs.) 


Three distinguished writers have combined to give a com- 
plete picture in outline of the history of the Sisters of Charity, 
and their work at home and in the foreign Missions. The result 
is an authoritative account within the reach of the general 
reader. Considering that a mere ‘ song of Simple Enumeration ’ 
would probably fill a book of this size, there is remarkably little 
of the catalogue about it. Its range is so wide that most 
people will find something to interest them, while there are 
pages that everybody would be the better for reading. The book 
is clearly printed and moderate in price. 


A.E.H.S. 
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Tue Book oF Tatsor. By Violet Clifton. (Faber & Faber ; 15/-.) 


This is an extraordinary book about an extraordinary man. 
It is the history of Talbot Clifton’s travels written by his widow 
from the diaries which he kept. The odyssey of this great travel- 
ler is described with the most passionate enthusiasm and his 
immense strength, endurance and courage, as depicted in Mrs. 
Clifton’s narrative, seem scarcely human. The spirit in which 
the book is written is epitomized in the dedication, which is ‘ To 
God for Talbot’; it is the saga of a hero of almost mythical 
accomplishments. Yet there is very much in this book besides 
Mrs. Clifton’s enthusiasm to convince us of the unusual qualities 
of Talbot Clifton. The mere enumeration of his travels, their 
location on the map; his venturing alone amongst the Eskimos 
of the Barren Lands and the Tunguses of the Lena Archipelago; 
his valour in hunting wild animals, as when he killed single- 
handed the immense bear which had terrorised the population 
round Verkhoyansk in Siberia; his arresting appearance—‘ a 
man like a Viking who walked down Bond Street as though he 
were breaking a trail ’ was the description given by a friend— 
all these are evidence of his unusual character and commanding 
personality. 

Moreover the heroic in him was combined with a love for the 
arts. He was an accomplished flautist ; his playing brought tears 
to the eyes of the Eskimos and joy into the hearts of the Tun- 
guses, and even the seals in the waters round Islay, his island 
home, came to listen to the strains of his pipings. In all his 
travels a volume of Shakespeare was his constant companion 
and in the Arctic twilight he meditated the philosophy of Scho- 
penhauer. 

In his houses in England, Ireland and at Islay he proved a 
most generous landlord and a delightful host, but his joy was 
always to be in the wilderness. His wife so describes him : ‘ He 
was full of wonder: at man; at strange places; at beauty hid- 
den, unknown, and remote ; wonder goaded him on through the 
earth regardless of his body. Of that quality-vision of saint- 
word of poet; and by its power, is straitened the explorer, that 
cannot take, from another, the tale of the earth’s grandeur, but 
must, himself, go forth, marvelling at the unknown.’ 

The writing of this book is uneven, but in places it so far 
transcends most current literature that it must be ranked as a 
classic. There is a lyric quality in some of the descriptive pas- 
sages which startles the mind as with a vision of the thing 
described, but no part of the book is so moving as the account 
of Talbot Clifton’s illness and death. There is in these last chap- 
ters such a poignant sincerity, such power of desperation as to 
give them the grandeur of real tragedy. E.H. 
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Tue CaTHOLIC Martyrs oF WALEs, 1535-1680. By T. P. Ellis. 
With a Foreword by the Bishop of Menevia. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne; 5/- net.) 


In these brief biographical studies of the Welsh martyrs Mr. 
Ellis has broken fresh ground, providing for the first time a 
connected account of those Welsh:nen who gave their lives for 
the Old Religion. Dr. Vaughan’s foreword throws a valuable 
light upon this subject. ‘ Thus,’ writes the Bishop, ‘ in their 
resistance of the spirit to the domination of the stranger, they 
showed themselves worthy to take their place side by side with 
the other gallant heroes of Welsh history, Arthur, Llywelyn and 
Glyndwr, whose courage they rivalled whilst their faith they 
shared. Others, too, there were who, like them, died no less 
bravely; as for instance those thousand Welshmen whom 
Bishop Lee, of the Circuit of the Marches, had executed “‘ in 
the cause of peace.’’’ The whole story brings us to a strange 
new world unknown to, almost unsuspected by, the English 
Catholic. Granted the unfamiliarity of the scene it seems re- 
grettable that the author did not decide to write a longer intro- 
duction providing the general Welsh background in some detail. 


As for the ‘ lives ’ themselves they are models of conciseness, 
while the list of authorities after each biography is a most wel- 
come feature, substantiating the statements without burdening 
the text. The detailed reports of the trials give a vivid actuality 
to the descriptions. Two minor points might be raised.. The 
reasons for the inclusion in this series of the Herefordshire 
martyrs are cogent, especially in regard to those who came 
from the western side of the county. Still the inclusion of such a 
very English martyr as the Blessed John Ingram comes with 
something of a surprise. Again the first of the martyrs is the 
Blessed John Davies the Carthusian. Mr. Ellis describes him 
as a Welshman and it would be interesting to know his autho- 
rity. Neither Chauncy, nor the Record Office documents relat- 
ing to the London Carthusians give details of his origin. But 
the greatest merit of Mr. Ellis’ book has not yet been men- 
tioned. This is the combination of accurate historical detail with 
a Celtic fire and enthusiasm. In some of his phrases the thoughts 
of the old Welsh live again and we can catch the echo of that 
passionate national feeling that fused with their Faith. We can 
gather a fleeting impression of the strong and unquenced tradi- 
tion of the national life. None can put down this book without 
posing the question: Why should not Welshmen make Wales 
Catholic again? 

D.M. 





BLACKFRIARS 


Tastes or Content. By André L. Simon. (Constable, London; 
7/6 net.) 


This is not a manual for self indulgence, but it tells you how 
to treat a friend if you have the money to do it. If you are go- 
ing to give a dinner, you might as well give a good one, and 
this book tells you how it is done. Next time I meet Mr. Simon 
I feel it is going to cost him a table of content. D.J.S. 


In Praise OF Mary. Thoughts on some of her Feasts and 
Titles. By Mothey Mary Philip, I1.B.V.M. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, Ltd. ; 3/6.) 


In accordance with one of the principles of the liturgical re- 
vival that Catholics should find their chief source of spiritual 
nourishment in the liturgy, Mother Mary Philip has used the 
missal and breviary as the basis of these simple, practical 
thoughts on Our Lady. They might well be used for medita- 


tion. M.B. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY PRESS SECRETARIAT 
INFORMATION SEeRvice. Edition Francaise. November 1932- 
February 1933. (125-127 Rue Meurein, Lille (Nord), 
France.) 


Any international movement, if it is to be successful, must 
be based on mutual misunderstanding and be inspired by mutual 
sympathy. Experience shews how sympathy will always follow 
understanding. Pax Romana has realised this fundamental truth 
in setting on foot The International Catholic University Press 
Secretariat which endeavours by its Information Service to 
make known the activities of Catholic students in the various 
countries of the world and thereby to contibute to the mutual 
understanding of these students. In this way it responds to the 
Pope’s appeal to Catholic Action. This first enlarged edition of 
its reports clearly indicates the necessity and the scope of this 
Information Service. Such a work surely calls for a generous 
collaboration from all University students whatever their nation- 
ality. B.P. 


Tue ‘ Mixitia oF Jesus CuHrRIsT.’ 


Too often is the Third Order of St. Dominic regarded as little 
else than a pious confraternity. The ANALEcTA of the Order 
of Preachers reproduce an important encyclical letter from the 
Dominican Master General recalling the origins of the Third 
Order as an active apostolic organisation and calling for a 
restoration of its original characteristics. ‘It was,’ he reminds 
us, in the towns that St. Dominic, divinely inspired, founded 
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his priories. They were not only, like the monasteries which 
preceded them, schools of religious life and prayer... . they 
were still more the fortresses whence the soldiers of the Faith 
issued forth for their peaceful conquest of the world.’ From its 
very beginnings there gathered around the Dominican houses 
groups of clerical and lay helpers who put themselves under the 
direction and influence of the Friars to co-operate in their apos- 
tolic labours and to establish contact between the Order and the 
world. It was these who were organised in 1285 into the Third 
Order of St. Dominic to form an international army of the 
‘ Militia,’ the shock-troops, of Jesus Christ. The need for a more 
active realisation of the militant and apostolic mission of the 
Third Order was never so great as to-day, and the Master Gene- 
ral requires its members to respond to the call of the Holy See 
to Catholic Action. The Tertiary is essentially an apostle; the 
encyclical outlines ways in which his apostolate is to be realised 
—in the family, in the parish, in society, in the cultural and 
intellectual sphere. Tertiaries are warned against that exagger- 
ated devotion to the Order which may make them lose interest 
and contact with everything outside it and forget the needs of 
the Church at large and the world around them. This would be 
to mistake the Dominican spirit and their own vocation, for it 
is by active loyalty and devotion to the hierarchy and their 
parochial clergy that they must fulfil their Dominican calling. 
They must not rest satisfied with meetings and chapters; they 
must radiate Catholic and Dominican influence in the outside 
world. Nor must they be content with enthusiasm for specifi- 
cally Catholic works; the Master General calls them to join 
whole-heartedly in undenominational and secular enterprises in 
order to make Catholic influences felt in scientific, artistic, social 
and political circles. They are Dominicans living in the world 
and their mission is to exercise the Dominican apostolate in 
their own secular surroundings. And because the Dominican 
apostolate is specifically an intellectual apostolate, it is with this 
that they will be especially occupied. In this they will be the 
disciples of St. Thomas, whose thought was not a mere weav- 
ing of abstractions but a response to the concrete problems of 
his age. There is an urgent need for closer collaboration of 
Catholic theologians and philosophers with the secular thought 
of the day, with scholars, economists, lawyers, doctors, tech- 
nicians, business men, civil servants, politicians. ‘Is it not 
among our Tertiaries that such collaboration should be at- 
tempted?’ asks the Master General. He concludes by convok- 
ing an international congress of the Third Order at Rome next 


February. 
V.W. 
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BLACKFRIARS 
Tue Frencn CATHOLIC PREss 


The numbers of La Vie Intellectuelle for April 25th and May 
10th contain an article of encouraging frankness on the Frencu 
CatHo.ic Press. In the writer’s view that Press is in urgent 
need of conversion. Too often that which should be the chief 
means of the apostolate of the laity has become the organ of 
defence for a political party or a social class, and lives in fear 
of its subscribers. It tends to be aggressively nationalist and 
militarist, with a contempt of the League of Nations and a 
hatred even of the idea of disarmament. It inculcates ‘ a super- 
stitious worship of the past which by a grave error it confuses 
with tradition,’ and manifests ‘a puerile phobia of progress.’ 
It is empty of doctrine and compares unfavourably with the 
Communist Press, which is packed with dogmatic principles. 
If it ‘ publishes religious news, defends the liberty of teaching 
and reproduces photos of the Princes of the Church,’ it thinks 
it has done its duty. The writer stigmatises this attitude as 
‘ frivolity perfumed with incense.’ Intellectually, in comparison 
with the secular Press, it is of an ‘ afflicting mediocrity.’ It 
fears ideas and prefers instead ‘ anecdotes or facts to support 
familiar theses, a sort of puerile and mediocre apologetic for the 


use of minds brought up on manuals.’ In the writer’s view this 
‘ intellectual wretchedness* is one of the great causes of the 
indifference of our time to the Faith. 


We may note also as of special interest the documents given 
in the numbers for April 25th and May 25th, from German epis- 
copal pronouncements and the press with regard to the Church’s 
attitude to the new regime in Germany. Certain elements of the 
Nazi programme remain condemned, but since what was only 
a party has become the government the Church has given her 
traditional allegiance to the properly constituted authority. No 
charge of opportunism can be maintained. M. Gilson gives an 
excellent comparative study of the weakness of later scholasti- 
cism and that of modern philosophy in the number of May roth, 
and a full report of his brilliant lecture at the St. Albert celebra- 
tions in Paris is to be found in the number for May 25th. There 
is a good study of André Gide by J. Madaule in the number for 
May toth, and Isabella Riviére writes of the relations between 
Jacques Riviére and Gide in the number for April 25th. An 
appreciation of the life and work of Josephine Butler, the 
great Protestant Englishwoman, the ftiend of Cardinal Man- 
ning, who spent her life fighting for the dignity and freedom of 
unfortunate women, is to be found in the number for May 25th. 


A.M. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
COURSES OF LECTURES at the WESTMINSTER CENTRE, 
St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W.1. 





MONDAYS. | 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FOUR LECTURES 


THE FOUR GOSPELS 


by 
Very Rev. Father VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M. 
(The beginning of a new Course on the Holy Scriptures.) 
Commencing October 16th, 1933, at 7 p.m. 





THURSDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


The Heavens and the Earth as conceived by 


St. Thomas Aquinas and Dante 
by 
Rev. Father JOHN BAPTIST REEVES, O.P., B.A. 


Commencing October 19th, 1933, at 5.45 p.m. 





THURSDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


THE ‘SUMMA THEOLOGICA’ OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


(la. Ilae, GQ. XXII—XLVIII, The Emotions; Acts common to Man 
and other Animals.) 


by 
Rev. Father ADRIAN ENGLISH, O.P., S.T.L., B.Sc. 
Commencing October 19th, 1933, at 7.30 p.m. 





ADMISSION FREE. 


Details of each Course on application to the Hon. Local Secretary, 
Miss D. Finlayson, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 


(NOTE BY CENTRE.—No charge is made for admission to the Courses, 
but it is necessary to take a COLLECTION at each Lecture in order to 
meet the fee payable to the University, which covers the cost of examinations, 
printing of syllabus, and other similar expenses. It is hoped that all students 
who are able to do so will contribute to the cost.) 


























A SELECT LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS 


BREWOOD, 
Staffs. 


HARROW-ON- 
THE-HILL, 
Middlesex. 


HARPENDEN, 
Herts. 


ABINGDON, 
Berks. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
CONVENT OF THE IMMACULATE con. 


CEPTION. Boarding School for Young Ladies. 


Individual care. Spacious Apartments. Univer- 


sity Examinations. Games, Cookery, Gardening, 
Handicrafts, etc. 
Apply: MoTHER PrRiorgss, O.P. 


St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; spacious 
grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Exams., 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal educa- 
tion. Also Commercial. 

Apply: MoTHER Priorgss, O.P. 


St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies. Excellent climate; 
ample grounds for games. Oxford Local, Matri- 
culation, Assoc. Board of the Royal Academy and 
Royal College of Music. 

Apply: MotuerR Priorgss, 0.P. 


SISTERS OF MERCY 








NT I ee OOH 


CONVENT OF OUR BLESSED LADY. High § 


Class Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
Thorough Education ; home care. Pupils prepared 
for Lond. Matric., Oxford Locals, Royal Acad. 
of Music. Hockey, Tennis, Cricket. 

Apply: MoTHER SUPERIOR. 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


BIRKDALE, 
Southport, 
Lancs. 


BLACKBURN, 
Lancs. 


CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Pleasantly 
situated within 5 mins. of the sea. Pupils prepared 
for Oxford Locals, Associated Board, Royal 
Drawing Society. Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 
For further particulars apply to: 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Old established 
Boarding School. Excellent healthy situation. 
Extensive grounds and playing fields. The Course 
of Studies includes all branches of Higher Edv- 
cation. . 


Apply: Tux Sister Supsrior. 
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SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME (Continued) 

(LAPHAM CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Boarding 

COMMON, School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 

§.W.4. Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample 
facilities for Games. Separate Day School for 
Girls and little Boys. 

Apply: THe SIsTER SUPERIOR. 





JORTHAMPTON. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Secondary 
School, Day and Residential. Pupils prepared for 
General and Higher School Exam. of the Univ. 
of London and Music Examinations of the Asro- 
ciated Board. Facilities for Games. 


Apply: THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


EIGNMOUTH, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Beautifully 
Devon. situated on the moors overlooking the sea. Pri- 
vate rooms. Large grounds. Pupils prepared for 
London Schools and Higher Certificate, Assoc. 

Board, Royal Drawing Society. 

Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 
Apply: Tue Sister SUPERIOR. 








Convent of Wotre Dame, 
145 and 147 Woopstock Roap, OxForp. 


Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham. 
A UNIVERSITY HOSTEL exclusively for Religious is 
conducted by the SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME. 


For particulars apply to the Sister Superior, as above. 


























Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


Che Independent Journal 
Which Gells he ruth 


VOLUME 18 Commences this month 


Order now from your newsagent ; or write to The Manager, 


G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


Subscription Rates for one year, 28s; for six months, 145-; 


for three months, 7s.—post free. 
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